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Happy wives and mothers; sheltered, protected ; 
from your pinnacle of security look down into the 
abyss of suffering . .% Behold and pity / 
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PART I—THE MAELSTROM 
CHAPTER I 

The convent of Les Anges, white and green-shut¬ 
tered, stood on a wooded plateau jutting over the 
vallev of the Meuse. High walls sheltered it, 
massive walls bearing centuries' growth of trailing 
ivy and moss, dwarf self-sown shrubs and lichen. 
Above them rose the woods: dark sombre firs 
like giant sentinels guarding the shadowy mystery 
within, stately oaks, red-tapered chestnuts and 
silver-armoured birch. A steep, rocky lane led to 
the edge of the wood where stood the convent farm , 
the road then widened and scrolled like a ribbon 

t 0 A h century and hah ago the convent was the 
home of the seigneurs of Andemme. At the French 
Revolution it passed into the hands of a community 
of French nuns, refugees from France, who speed y 
transformed the old feudal castle into a = 
tional Abbai, building on to it their 
and chapel, partitioning the upper chambers int 

na But W the U character of the old chateau still asserted 
.. T f SD ite of the anachronism of conventual 
alterations^*The great stone archway still opened 
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to the garden enclosure, where gravel paths between 
formal parterres led to the fa$ade of the convent. 
The great banqueting-hall had become the grand 
parloir, where a flamboyant painting of the Annun¬ 
ciation hung over the old mantel of carven stone. 
At the farther end of the hall the musicians’ gallery 
led up to the communante, or cloistered precincts. 
Below, facing each other, were two doorways sunk 
beneath rounded arches : one led to the chapel, the 
other to the pcnsionnat, another modern structure 
built on by the present community of Les Anges. 

The reign of the Augustinian nuns had been a 
short one. Lavish expenditure had drained their 
resources. Then nun after nun had died and no • 
others came to fill their places, for times were 
happier and France called to her children to return. 
So, for fifty years, the castle-convent stood deserted, 
in disrepair until, once again, the French Govern¬ 
ment drove the religious orders into exile. The 
“ Angels,” as their pupils fondly called them, be¬ 
longed to a teaching order ; their scholars were for 
the most part drawn from the patrician classes of 
France. The Loi des Congregations was a heavy 
blow to them. The monastery of Loisy, their 
mother-house, was sold, and the community trans¬ 
ferred itself over the frontier into Belgium, where 
they purchased the Abbai of Andemme, and in the 
train of their exodus went the pcnsionnat of Les 
Anges. 


The school«was ultra-select. Piety is not in¬ 
compatible with elegance, and the aim of the nuns 
was to produce that rara avis— a finished woman 
of society and a devout Christian mother and wife 
as well. Vo be educated at Les Anges was recog¬ 
nized in t’.e Catholic world as a cachet of smartness. 
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Spanish grandees, rich cotton-planters of Central 
America, millionaires of the Argentina, all recog¬ 
nized as the finishing-touch to the education of 
their girls the polish given by Notre Dame des 


Anges. , AU 

The classrooms were now empty, for the summer 

vacation had begun and all the pupils despatched 

home. All but one—a little Canadian from Toronto, 

whose parents were shortly expected to take her 

with them on a tour through France* 

That the school was now empty was a matter 
of prayerful thanksgiving to the Mother Superior. 
For war had been declared on the 3rd of August, 
and the German army was even now pounding at 
the gates of Hege and Namur. Not that there 
existed much fear as regarded these fortresses. Th y 
were known to be impregnable. Besides the 
convent lay high upon a promontory at the ex¬ 
treme edge of a side valley and out of the bea j£ 
track. So, after anxious consultations with the 

influential personages of the ^g^ our T h , 0 ° d ; os f; 
liberations with her Assistant, Mother Theodosi , 
the Superior decided that no immediate danger 
existed and that the community should remunif 
the present. If, however, the impossible should 
happen, an emergency arise which might nece5S1 a e 
an immediate flight, then a retreat aCT03 ^ the f ^. 
tier via Givet would be practicable Thereope 
ing of the school in October was out of the ques 
tion ; a financial loss was to be reckoned w th but 
the community was a rich one, and cou 
temporary deficit in the surplus fund. 

Mother Irminilda was not only a sami t y' » • 
but one who ruled her house with a tactful out 
business-like organization which might have com 
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manded the appreciation of a commander-in-chief., 
She read the daily papers with a methodical desire 
to grasp the situation of the day. Politics as a rule 
did not interest her, save those which affected the 
standpoint of a Catholic religious. It is true that 
she followed the movements of the armies with 
concern. But she was a Frenchwoman, with a 
loving confidence in the efficiency of the French 
Army, and, in. spite of the sudden attack by the 
Germans on Belgium, actual war, as yet, seemed 
remote. Again, in the event of the improbable 
taking place and the Germans forcing their way 
through the French lines, the Convent of Les Anges 
stood back away from the main route. Then, too, 
they were harmless non-combatants, and, above 
all, they were nuns—women to be respected by 
friend and enemy alike. 

So she argued. But Mother Theodosia looked 
grave. As a young novice she had witnessed the 
desecration of the chapel and sanctuary of the 
convent and chapel of Loisy in those terrible days 
of the Commune. She recalled the stabling of the 
Communards in their novitiate and community 
rooms, the bloodshed in the streets of Paris, the 
martyrdom of the venerable archbishop, Mon¬ 
seigneur Darbey. Actual personal violence had not 
been offered the nuns. But the threats, the ob¬ 
scenity . . . Mother Theodosia shuddered reminis- 
centlv. 

1 he Superior stood at the window of her private 
room, reading her letters. This window looked 
upon a stretch of garden gay with scarlet geranium, 
with purple heliotrope and modest mignonette, 
musical with the babble of a baby fountain standing 
m the middle of the great parterre. The brilliant 
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August sunshine streamed over the tall figure of 
the nun, enveloping her from snowy veil to the hem 
of her white serge robe in a flood of radiance. Hand¬ 
some she had never been, not even in her youth, 
left far behind. Yet she was not unlovely. Her 
face, though lined, was expressive and sweet, with 
eyes clear and innocent as a child’s, with a mouth 
small and serene ; and the folds of her habit fell 
over a figure which held itself with an air of un¬ 


conscious distinction and grace. 

The letter she was reading caused her anxious 

perturbance of spirit. It was from a priest of 
Venders, who had fled before the German invasion 
of his native town. The year before he had preached 
at the annual retreat of the community, and he 
retained a respectful friendship for the Superior 
of Les Anges. He wrote from Brussels, and in a 
vigorous warning he begged the Superior to abandon 
the Abbai and remove the community across the 
frontier into France, or over to England. The 
situation was horribly insecure, he feared. Hor¬ 
rible rumours were afloat of treachery inside h-amur. 
If the fortress fell nothing could save them from 
the devastating flood of German soldiers pouring 
over the frontier into France. But, should she 
still decide to remain, he would strongly advise 
to fly the Ambulance flag and turn the convent 

into a hospital for the wounded. . . • 

The door opened to admit the port lire. ^ ^ 

rapped, Reverend Mother, but you cou no 
heard me. The second post has arrive 11 
is no newspaper to-day. The farmer came up 

t be eggs half 

something mus hiIdren are going along the river 
men, women, and c 
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bank towards Givet. He went down - the lane 
for news. They say Namur has fallen.” 

“ What ? ” The Superior's face looked grey in 
the dancing sunlight. “ Impossible! ” She re¬ 
flected for an instant. “ Send Sister Rose to me.” 
With a gesture of her head she dismissed the lay- 
sister. 

“ Now read this, Sister.” 

Mother Theodosia read the letter slowly and 
returned it to the Superior. 

“ It would be well for us all to leave. But could 
we do so in time ? We are—how many ?—forty 
choir sisters and twenty lay-sisters, besides little 
Phyllis—sixty-one. Our two farm-wagons could 
hold at most only thirty. And to walk to Givet 
is out of the question.” 

“ Exactly.” The Superior spoke with decision. 
“ The difficulties are too great. We have three 
bed-ridden sisters, and Sisters Salome and Drusilla 
are infirm.” 

“ We might leave them at the farm,” suggested 
the Assistant. 

The Superior shook her head. “ We should only 
swell a crowd of fugitives, reach Givet to find the 
trains held up for the military, perhaps find our¬ 
selves obliged to spend a night in the fields without 

food or shelter. No ; I shall fly the Ambulance 
flag. Listen.” ■ 

She seated herself at the desk and drew a sheet 
of paper towards her.’ 

I will prepare a list of those sisters who could 
undertake hospital duty. They are, of course 

inexperienced, but they will work under the direc¬ 
tion of a doctor.” 

“ Monsieur Girot ? ” 
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» yes. I will telephone to him and ask him to 

come up and advise me some time to-day• 

Mother Theodosia did not answer, but she looked 

“Sisters Concordia, Aloysia, G ^ ltrude ’ 
garde, Jeanne-Madeleine, Berthe, Mane-Stephame 
Anna-Maria, Joanna,” the Superior read °ut. 

“They are all staid choir sisters, ? ,derl y 
voted Nine or ten lay-sisters will assist. T 1 
younger sisters must keep to the community-room 
until I can devise ways and means lor them to 
travel under escort to England. The dojmitone^ 
can be utilised as hospital wards. We ha 

^Mothef Theodosia considered. “ Fifty, I believe, 
in the dortoir dcs grandcs, thirty in the or oi 
moyemus, twenty-five in the babies room. 

“ Over a hundred. The classrooms, too.could 
h* I have no doubt that we can have lay 

assistance from Andemme. Monsieur Girot wou 

S6 “ And the other sisters ? ” -qu-d t^Assistant. 
The Superior’s brows met in a i 

th “ U nri difficult to know what to do with the 

younger sisters, .specially the novice ^ 
them are emotional, and nag# be e* 
in an hour of crisis. After all min t0 

I Irish I could see my way clear to getting^ ^ 

Paris and from there to our o sister 

think I will send them ^ at mice »_ 

Rose's care. She is de P end .^' P trad ition. 
These English nuns are generally tr 1 J „ 

She is voung, but she has brains and initiative. 

“ You are 5 right," the Assistant acquiesced. 
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“ The wagons could take the sisters to the 
station ; it is only nine kilometres away. I will 
ask Dr. Girot to help them at Andemme. Wait— 
I can telephone to him now." She took the 
receiver and placed it to her ear. 

“ Hallo ! Hallo ! " She waited. 

“ Hallo! Yes; I want Dr. Girot." Another 
wait—a long one. “ At last! Yes ; it is Mother 
Irminilda who is speaking. I wish you could come 
up to the convent some time to-day. I am advised 
by Father Hyppolite of Venders to vacate the 
convent and to send my young nuns over to France. 
There is a project in my mind I should like to dis¬ 
cuss with you, and I should like to ask your advice. 
Comment ? I could not catch what you said. . . . 
A ridiculous rumour is'flying about that Namur 
lias fallen. It is another false alarm, of course. 
What ? . . . Mon Dieu l Mon Dicu ! " 

The words were no mere ejaculation, but an 
anguished cry. There was consternation in her 
voice. She removed the receiver from her ear and 
it fell from her hand on to the table. With ashen 
face she turned to the Assistant. 

Sister, we shall need all our courage and the 
grace of God to bear our trials with resignation. 
Namur has fallen, and the Germans are even now 
marching on Andemme." 


CHAPTER II 


AN artist would have declined even to-considerMhe 
term " beautiful ” as one applicable to Sister Rose, 
vet the "convent-school world was unanimous in 

the verdict that Madame Rose ' vas lo ^ y 
“ an angel ” Her softly tinted checks, the tic y 

sweetness of her limpid grey eyes, surmounted by 
finely pencilled brows ? c ^ 

“STS?IT!modern 

—3 SSL IT ™ 

X£ P&'&r iXZi £UX 

was a hidden persona 1 y, di together with 

ZSSrJSSSSSLA. on - 

*« h ;»“ r 

classroom, lhe open win t he 

had only to raise her eyes to look c* 

woods and the nver be o\ . Litany for the 

in her work-the transposition of * kitany 
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evening Salut. The organist, Madame Claire, had 
begged for help, and Sister Rose was good-natured. 
Besides, her time was her own during the long 
holidays, and after the first week's blessed rest 
from the term's teaching she was only too glad for 
a change of employment. 

The last notes were written; she laid down 
her pen and carefully examined the manuscript, 
humming softly to herself as she read it through. 
A neighbouring piano suddenly rattled out an 
uproarious ragtime, and a childish soprano raised 
itself in “ Come on, and hear Alexander’s ragtime, 
band ! ” 

An exclamation escaped the nun's lips. She 
rose and opened the door which communicated 
with the piano room. N 

“ Phyllis ! " she called. “ Stop that noise and 
practise properly.” 

“ Mother darling, is that you ? ” A young 
girl in black uniform rose from the piano and danced 
up to Sister Rose. “ How hot it is! I really 
can’t practise to-day. Je mcmbele a mourir 

“ Phyllis ! Slang is not allowed.” 

" But it is holiday time. Rules don’t count 
now. Jc m’agace, tu t’enerves, il s'assomme," she 
chanted. “ Mother dearest, do let me help you 
do something. It is awful being alone—simply 
awful. No letters again to-day. My boxes are 
packed and I am ready to start at a minute’s notice. 
Isn’t it sickening of my people not to write ? ” 

“ Letters are often delayed just now. We are 
in war-time,” the nun reminded her. 

“ 0h ~) var! ” Lhvllis made a gesture of con¬ 
tempt. “ Father and mother can get to England, 
surely—and from London to Antwerp and Brussels 
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is only a day’s journey, and from Brussels to An- 

demme only another. They P™ mlse A d ^ e 
fully to fetch me the first week m August, 

P °" t i e t d 'must be dull for you to be here all alone 

poor child. I must speak to the Reverend ^ther 

about you. Meanwhile you can come '"^fLu 
the earden I must first say my office and you 
£ *££ k«p silence the * »—•* 
you can talk as much as you please. 

“ Glorious ! ” exulted Phyllis. 

The two descended the school staircase anen 

J2d The getden. P« r» d . 2 £ 

the, left the «1«™ “f ^“US. 

wood. A rude wooden seat under | 

was reached and they sat down Sister i 

rss. 

face to her. ,, 

“ Now, chatterbox, prattle away. 

Phyllis took the tassels of the nun lon n g 

^nd Dlcivcd with them. . >> 

“ x would rather you talked, i o ier. ? 

“ You funny child ! What shal !_ tdf> 

, stories out of the lives of the saints ? 

smiled mischievously. . •• j don’t 

“ Heaven forbid 1 ” retorted PliyU'S- 

want to be edified-not a little bit. 1 I 

about yourself.” have t0 sa yi 

“What an idea! What can , idcntity once' 
about herself ? . She renounces her identi > 

she has taken the veil. • ^ npr finent ” The girl 
“ I don’t want to be import • ^ 

spoke’ in shamefaced embarrassment. But 
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have often wondered how you came to Les Anges. 
Berthe de Davaye said that she believed you must 
have been a singer in the world. Her father once 
heard you sing at Benediction and he said some¬ 
thing to that effect." 

Sister Rose flung back her head and laughed 
heartily. The parting of her lips disclosed a double 
row of small even teeth, white as tiny grains of 
rice. " How funny—how very funny! ” She 
laughed again. “ No, child," she went on soberly; 
“ there is no mystery about my life or vocation. 
I was educated in London, came here to perfect 
my French, and, after three years of home life, I 
returned here to enter the novitiate." 

“ Oh ! " said Phyllis blankly. “ Is that all ? ” 

“ All ? What did you expect, you romantic 
goose ? " the nun said teasingly. 

“ And when you were at home, did you go to 
dances, garden-parties, and all that ? " 

“ Of course. My father was a man of means ; 
we had a pretty place at Lynnboro’, a village in 
Bucks, yet not far from town. I always spent 
part of the season with an aunt in Kensington. 
She entertained a great deal and it was a great dis¬ 
appointment to her when I entered religion. She 
is dead now, God rest her soul! " 

" Were you the only girl, Mother ? ” 

Yes. I have one brother who lives at Lynn¬ 
boro’. He is married and devotes himself to en¬ 
gineering. He has built his own workshop and 
manufactures his own gas and electricity-spends 
his whole life upon his hobby. His wife is a very 
sweet woman, and I like her very much.” 

“ And -” Phyllis began eagerly, but as sud¬ 

denly checked herself. 
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" Oftt with it,” Sister Rose enjoined her laugh¬ 
ingly. " Is it an indiscreet question you stumbled 

over. Miss Curiosity Shop ? ” 

“ It was indiscreet ”... Phyllis blushed. 

The nun looked at her steadily. 

“ Oh, it was nothing very wrong, but I was won¬ 
dering, if you had any admirers. 

“Several,” the nun replied promptly and un¬ 
ashamed. 

The avowal was so unexpected, was pronounced 
so simply, so unaffectedly, that Phyllis hardly 
knew whether to feel abashed or to consider herself 

snubbed. * , 

' “ Oh ! ” she exclaimed. “ Then why . . • *he 

began, and again paused, ashamed of her own 

audacity. * , 

“ Because I loved our Lord the most, the nun 


answered reverently. 

Phyllis was silenced, intimidated by this reve¬ 
lation of the mystical, the mysterious “ vocation . 
Then she flung out her arms as if to embrace the 

whole, dear, free, wicked world. 

Oh how glad I am that I have no vocation. 1 

should so hate to be a nun ! I want to marry and 

have ever so many children. Of course, I staU 

send them all to Les Anges for you to bring them 

up and love them. I do hope I shall many. 

T^nuVTonTemSed the girl with interest. 
The small eager face with its brilliancy of colourm 
the dark, jet-lashed eyes, the prettily shaped head 
' with its shining diadem of dark phut, th . 
immature childishness of figure, were al very ■ t 
tractive. She was made for the world this brilliant 
little butterfly, to dance in the sunshine through 
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the golden days of her life. Beauty, grace, health, 
sweet temper, and a fortune—the fairies had en¬ 
dowed her with all the gifts of this life, the structure 
of good fortune built for a golden future. Happy 
little Phyllis ! 

Boom ! Boom ! Boom ! 

Phyllis shivered and drew close to her companion. 
“ Listen, Mother. It sounds quite near, doesn’t 
it ? Isn’t it awful!—just like a roar of wicked 
triumph. Do you think the Germans will ever get 
through ? " 

“ No. It is out of the question, so the Reverend 
Mother assures us." 

“ I wish we were safe away," Phyllis said plain¬ 
tively. “ Sister Eudoxie told Sister Josephine that 
the gardener and the farmer both said that the 
Reverend Mother was ill-advised to stay on here 
now that the Germans are so near." 

"You must not listen to the tales of the lay- 
sisters," Sister Rose admonished. “ They are good 
souls, but without education, remember, and they 
are inclined to exaggeration. Sister Eudoxie keeps 
the door, and Sister Josephipe serves the orphan¬ 
age, so they come in contact with people who like 
to tattle." 

"One-two-one! One-two-one!” rang a noisy 
bell in the distance. 

I hat is my bell! " exclaimed the nun, and she 
rose. "I am wanted, Phyllis.” 

“ What a funny custom it is to call a nun by a 
number on the bell," remarked Phyllis. 

" A very convenient one," retorted Sister Rose. 
" How else could a sister be found in such a vast 
place as this whenever she is wanted ? There it 
goes again. I must leave you, Phyllis. We will 
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have another chat after Vespers this evening. I 
will come to you in the classe des grandcs ." 

Sister Rose took her breviary and walked briskly 
in the direction of the convent. She arrived breath¬ 
less at the staircase, where the lay-sister was still 
Signalling the call. 

“ The Reverend Mother is asking for you in her 
room," said the sister. 

“ Thank you, Sister." 

Sister Rose mounted the community stairs, 
walked through • the long corridor decorated with 
the statues of Our Lady and St. Joseph, halted 
before the Superior’s room and knocked. 

“ Enirez ! ” 

Sister Rose went in and waited close to the door 
until the Superior should think fit to address her. 
There was deference in the slight bend from the 
shoulders, a meek humility in her eyes fixed upon 
the Superior ; her hands were crossed under the 
shelter of her long sleeves in the conventual atti¬ 
tude of “ stand at attention." 

Mother Irminilda was making rapid calculations 
upon a slip of paper. She looked up kindly and 
beckoned to the young nun to approach ; then she 
passed the slip to her Assistant, who read and 
nodded approval. The Superior turned to Rose 

“ My child, I am about to entrust you with a 
commission which will exact from you a certain 
amount of initiative and a great deal of patience. 

But I feel I can depend upon you.” 

« Thank you. Mother.” Sister Rose smiled grate- 

fU ‘'News has just reached me that Namur has 
fallen and that the German army is marching on 
Andemme. Now, it is my intention to turn this 
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convent into a hospital during the war. The elder 
choir sisters will help the doctors in ambulance work. 
But I think it will be advisable for the younger 
sisters to leave for England while there is still time, 
and I shall place them in your charge. I do this, not 
only because you are English and best fitted to 
take the sisters to our house in England, but also 
because I have faith in your good sense and tact.” 

\“ Thank you for your trust in me, Reverend 
Mother.” 

“ You may have a trying time. There will be 
great difficulty with the train service, possibly many 
halts on the way. I expect Dr. Girot shortly, and 
I shall ask him to accompany you to Givet and give 
you final instructions. Here is a list of the sisters, 
twenty-five in all, and little Phyllis, who must stay 
in our London house until her parents can fetch her. 
You will leave to-morrow early, by the 7.15—if it 
is still running. Now go, dear child. Tell each 
sister to pack her bag and hold herself in readiness. 
The wagon will take the bags down to Andemme 
station to-night, and you must all leave directly 
after breakfast. Father Jerome will say Early 
Mass at six.” 

There was subdued excitement when the eventful 
news reached choir and lay communities. Some 
of the elder choir sisters did not contemplate their 
future duties with undiluted enthusiasm. They 
belonged to a teaching order, and the unfamiliar 
work, ideal in theory, might be formidable in prac¬ 
tice. The lay-sisters, on the other hand, viewed 
the future with equanimity. To scrub or polish at 
hospital or senool dormitory was equally meritorious 
in God s sight, and whether they cooked nutritious 
foods for the schoolgirls or invalid delicacies for the 
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Mother Irminilda regarded him with growing 
anxiety. “You think-” she began. 

The doctor raised his hands in a tragic gesture. 

“ Woe to the vanquished ! Woe to the weak— 
defenceless against the unleashed passions of the 
conqueror ! ” His hands fell to his sides. “ One 
piece of advice left me to give you is this, Reverend 
Mother: never allow your young nuns to show • 
their faces to the outside world until you are able ' 
to smuggle them across the frontier to safety. Hide 
.them where you will—but hide them. Andcmme 
can give you no refuge " ; he pointed dow r n to tlie 
flaming town. “ In a few hours the Germans will 
be upon us. Do you hear that ? ” 

A piercing shriek ascended from the ruins 
below. 

“ Tell your sisters to prepare these rooms as 
wards at once; they will be needed. / Already 
the stricken victims await our care.” All senti¬ 
ment dropped suddenly from his face. “ Listen ! ’’ 
In sharp, crisp sentences he gave directions, while 
the Superior nodded acquiescence. “ I will send 
up Lagrange, my dispenser, who will bring up what 
you will require for the immediate present. And 
I shall commandeer some of your farm-folk for 
service." He turned to go. “ Above all, I implore 
you keep the young nuns out of sight." 

“ I will," the Superior said with emphasis. “ But 
once the Ambulance flag is flying from the house 
there should be no danger for us, Monsiev/ ie docteur. 

Moreover, we are nuns, remember." 

“ As you say, you are nuns; " the doctor smiled 
sardonically. “ How'ever, don’t look upon a con¬ 
vent as an impregnable fortress and to be regarded 
as a sanctuary. We are not in the Middle Ages, 
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Reverend Mother. No fortress is impregnable at 
this time, as we have learnt to our cost.” 

He bowed his leave and hurried down the zigzag. 
“ Nuns ! ” he soliloquized. “ God give me patience 
with these innocents ! They talk of war as if it 
were a game of cards to be played with clean fingers 
and a scrupulous regard for the rules of the game.’* 



CHAPTER III 


The red cross streamed over the tower of the con¬ 
vent of Notre Dame des Anges, and the dormitories, 
converted into nursing wards, were already filled 
with the wounded—Belgian soldiers, civilians injured 
by stray shots or shrapnel, or crushed or burnt by 
the collapse of the shelled buildings of Andemme. 

The little town was now in the hands of the Ger¬ 
mans, who* quartered themselves in those houses 
of the vanquished which had escaped destruction. 
Horrible tales of blood-lust and rapine reached the 
Superior's ears, carried by way of the farm, but she 
refused to give them credence, confident that they 
were the exaggerations of men and women mad¬ 
dened by the loss of their homes and by the fear 

and horror of the invaders. 

The hospital work continued in the even tenor 
of its way. Under the guidance of Dr. Girot, 
together with a doctor from Namur, the nuns made 
rapid progress in their new profession, bringing to 
their new duties not only zeal and devotion, but 
the motherly tenderness they had hitherto bestowed 
upon their little pupils. 

The younger sisters found their new regime an 
irksome one. Community and novitiate were now 
forbidden them, and they were condemned to pass 
their days and nights in the sous-bassements , which 
had been hastily prepared for them as refectory, 
dormitory, and community rooms. The pleasant 

B 
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saunter through the gardens and wood was no longer 
permitted, and even the hours of meditation and 
prayer in the chapel were restricted. Mass was 
st,ill said, but at five in the morning ; they attended 
it, but retired immediately after to the basement. 
The Offices were still said, but only by the sisters 
not on duty. 

From her stall at the lower end of the chapel 
Mother Irminilda could contemplate the empty 
places of the young sisters with heartache, picturing 
to herself the desolation of those young creatures 
deprived of their pleasant companionship, shut up 
in the sweltering heat of their underground prison, 
living in semi-twilight, all of them unconscious of 
the exigency of the situation. 

But on Sundays the Superior relaxed her rigid 
law. Benediction was held in the chapel as usual; 
Sister Rose’s voice of velvet and gold once more 
soared in an impassioned supplication, and in the 
little barred-off space called the “ Strangers’ Chapel ” 
a few convalescents listened with emotion, stirred 
to an unwonted piety by the thrilling accents of 
that wonderfur voice. 

■ And so a week passed by. 

***** 

Benediction was in progress. From her point 
of vantage in the tribune Sister Rose could see the 
altar below, all ablaze with light, the choir sisters in 
their stalls, the lav-sisters kneeling in their benches 
in the middle of the chapel, the Reverend Mother 
in her stall domed with carven oak.v As the Litany 
came to an end the portiere emerged from the 
“Strangers’ Chapel’’ and knelt by the Superior’s 
stall. Mother Irminilda was immersed in prayer, 
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unaware of the sister’s presence until the heavy 
breathing beside her reached her inner consciousness. 
She turned and bent her head to catch the whispered 
message. Rose remarked the pallor of the uplifted 
face and its expression of alarm, saw the Superior 
rise hastily from her stall, genuflect and leave the 
chapel, presumably by the “ Strangers’ Chapel,” 
for Sister Rose lost sight of her. The lay-sister 
knelt on by the stall; she covered her face with 
both hands and her shoulders heaved stormily 
under the white veil; she was evidently in distress, 
for she was sobbing silently in the! shelter of her 
shaking hands. 

“ Laudate omnes gentes,” sang the choir, and 
Benediction came to its end. The priest retired 
to the sacristy, the choir nuns, two by two, met 
from opposite stalls, genuflected before the altar 
and swept in procession through a side door giving 
on to the cloisters. Each walked with head erect 
but downcast eyes, with hands modestly folded 
within the long, drooping sleeves, rosaries clicking 
softly at their sides. The lay-sisters followed, and 
the chapel was empty but for that one forlorn 
figure kneeling by the Mother’s stall. 1 he organist 
closed the organ, and the noise of the descending 
lid stirred the young nun from her abstraction. 
She turned. The door was closing behind the 
organist and the tribune was empty. She took 
her metal watch from her pocket and consulted it. 

“ Another half-hour before supper. There is 
still time to cheer up poor little Phyllis.” 

Down the steps she ran and opened the door which 
led to the hall. She halted. There, at the opposite 
door which led to the pensionnat, stood Mother 
Irminilda in conversation with a soldier—a German 
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officer; so much Sister Rose knew from the illus¬ 
trations in the magazines shown to the community 
by the Reverend Mother. 

The Superior looked taller than usual, her head 
was erect* her face pale, but her eyes and mouth 
were proud and serene. 

The officer was a huge creature, massively built; 
his grey uniform looked as it stretched to bursting 
over his broad chest. His face was puffed and 
scarlet, a flaming moustache rode over full red lips, 
the same herv tint burned in the hair just visible 
beneath his hehnet. His grey eyes, deep-set above 
prominent cheekbones, glittered with menace as 
he emphasized his words with two uplifted, threat¬ 
ening fingers. 

“ One shot, no matter whence it comes—hospital, 
farm, or convent cell—and I burn the place over 
your heads,” he barked in a rasping voice. 

V There is no need for threats,” Mother Irminilda 
answered coldly. “We have only wounded men 
and our own nuns in the house. As I have already 
told you, the Hermitage and farm are at your 
disposal.” 

“ Well > 1 h ave warned you.” He wheeled round 
as he caught sight of the young nun. 

< He advanced towards her. A guttural sound 
escaped him, and his red lips widened in a luscious 
smile. Like some huge beast of prey he seemed 
to the young nun. Her wide eyes fastened on the 
big sensual face and she shrank back, farther back 
against the door. Her heart stopped beating for a 
moment and then began to pound against her side 
l.ke some galloping deer flying before an enemy. 

l he Superior's voice 


was imperative, and the 
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nun advanced mechanically, her eyes still fixed 
upon that baleful, grinning face. 

“Rose!” *The Superior took her by the arm 
and shook her gently. " You will pardon me, 
monsieur ’’—she turned with courtesy to the officer 

_“ X must give directions to my sister here, and 

we will then continue our discussion.” Then— 
“ My child,” she said in a hurried undertone, “ go 
at once to the sons-basscments , all of you. Bar the 
door, and tell the sisters that my orders are 
here she spoke impressively—“ no one is to leave 
or unbar the door until I give permission. I order 
it under obedience.” 

• The familiar voice of command reached her 
inner consciousness. She disengaged her wide eyes 
from the man’s face and looked at the Superior 

with attention. 

“ You understand, Rose ? ” 

“ Yes, Mother.” 

“ Now go. Maintenant je suis d vous, monsieur.’ 
She turned to the officer. 



I 



I 


CHAPTER IV 


They remained in the room which served as com¬ 
munity room until the second volley of riflery on 
the other side of the garden. Sister Aloysia knelt 
before the statue of Our Lady and prayed in silence. 
Huddled in a corner three of the younger nuns 
said their rosary in an undertone. The little novice 
Marie Amalie held the hands of the weeping lay- 
sister Enda and whispered words of comfort to her, 
but Enda wept on, her tears bursting now and then 
into explosive sobs. 

“ Hush ! ” enjoined Sister Rose gently. 

Then suddenly the rifles began again, then they 
heard a shout, followed by scream after scream. 

“ Mother of Christ! That was Phyllis’s voice ! " 
Sister Rose sprang from her knees and ran to the 
door. “ Phyllis, my little Phyllis ... I am 
coming.” She reached for the bar. But her hand 
was caught by Sister Denise. 

“ No - Sister > no, dear. We are under obedience, 
remember.” 


“ But Ph y llis is upstairs. ... She is in dangei 
- . . She screamed. Oh, God of mercy ! My poc 
Phyllis ! ” ! J v 

She k in God’s hands, Sister. We cannot hel 

e . r . nov y ; ^ hat can y° u do > even if you run to he 

® ld ,., Yo " wlU on] y ^tray our whereabout; 
And the Reverend Mother forbade us to unbar th 
doc*, under obedience.” 
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Sister Rose stared into space. Her knees grew 
weaker and weaker; a cold sweat stood in little 
beads on her forehead beneath her white guimpe, 
and her teeth chattered. Then she fell prostrate, 
face to the ground. 

A door opened. The shrieks grew into a wild 
crescendo. The air seemed crystallized in one 
acute sound of agony. The door closed. The 
r cries died into a long-drawn-out wail. 

Sister Rose was praying. “ Father of mercy, 
take her! Saviour divine, take her—take her 
quickly—now, dear Lord, now ! " 

It began to grow dark, but no one dared to make 
light. Sister Enda’s sobs changed to a whimper. 

Then they heard steps overhead—steps flying 
towards the chapel. Rose surmised. Iherc was a 
roar of laughter as the flying steps retraced their 
way back. The agonized scream of a woman once 
more split the air. At the sound the terrified nuns 
sprang to their feet, huddled together like a fright¬ 
ened flock of sheep, and listened with bated breath. 

Above, the clamour grew higher The shrieks 
grew louder and mingled with yells like the bellow 
of infuriated cattle. There was a loud cheering 
and a couple of men began a song—Sister Rose 
could distinguish the words quite plainly . . 

* Mariechen, du susses Viechen. ... 

Some one opened the door leading to the base¬ 
ment The frightened nuns crept close to the wall 
and cowered against it, holding their breath. 

But not a nun stirred. The steps halted ; there 
was the sound of heavy breathing against the oon 
\ Some one tried the latch, shook it, but the bolt he 
Then the steps ascended the stairs. 

Sister Rose breathed with a gasping catch in her 
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throat. There was no light in the basement now. 
The young nun felt that a cycle of years must have 
passed since they had taken refuge below. She 
recalled the old legends of the Saxon nuns martyred 
by the Danes, and wondered if she would ever have 
the courage to follow in their footsteps—mutilate 
herself that she might die a virgin spouse of Christ. 

The clamour started afresh. The trampling 
pounded overhead and the floor creaked under 
heavy boots. A concertina shrilled out a two-step ; 
dancing was going on to the accompaniment of a 
bawling chorus. 

Then delicate Sister Anna Maria began to cough— 
short, staccato notes of acute nervousness. If only 
she would stop ! 

“ Hush, Sister,” she whispered. “ They will hear 
you.” 

Sister Anna Maria tried to stifle her cough, hold¬ 
ing her handkerchief to her mouth, but in vain. 
Out it came in gasping paroxysms. 

They had heard her. 1 hey were coming down 
the stairs. Thick drunken voices bawled to each 
other as they descended; one—a snarling one— 
barked a command in German. 


The steps were nearing the door. Sister Anna 
Maria coughed again. A derisive shout of laughter. 
Sister Enda shrieked. A pounding upon the door 
The bolt held. 


Then rifle-butts smashed in the panels of the 
door. 


hor a long time she scarcely stirred. When at 
length she opened her eyes and drew herself up to 
her knees, she stared blankly round the four white¬ 
washed walls just visible by the light of the small 
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lamp before the statue of Our Lady of Dolours. 
There she stood on the niche opposite, with one 
hand resting upon her bosom pierced by arrows, the 
other held out in piteous appeal. 

“ Behold and see if there is any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow.” 

Sister Rose dragged herself on her knees to the 
shrine and her hands stretched up into the empty 
air. " Mother of Christ! ” she whispered ; then 
her head fell against the wall and she leaned against 
it. With thumping heart and fevered brain she 
rested there, nervous shudders running up and down 
her body. * 

A gasping sigh, and the disordered brain began 
to clear. Still she knelt, spent by nervous and 
physical exhaustion, her soul questioning her God. 

Why—why had He suffered this ? \\ hat sin 

against her vows had she committed that He should 
have given her up to the lions ? 

Stray, unconnected threads of thought strayed 
through her brain—the pious discourses of the 
Superior, the words and music of Elijah, " For the 
Lord is mindful of His own,” the history of the 
heroic Saxon nuns who had disfigured themselves 
to defend their chastity. A wild laugh escaped 
her. Martyrdom ? No. She was not accounted 

worthy. 

The sound of her own mad voice roused her to 
action. She pulled herself to her feet and steadied 
herself against the wall. 

What was she to do ? Where could she go ? 
Could she ever again look into the eyes of her sister- 
nuns—hold converse with them upon innocent 
things ? 

' She was a leper. Unclean ! Unclean ! 
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In the distance a bell began to ring with deep 
reverberant notes. She laid her head against the 
cool wall and tried to gather together her flying 
thoughts. What could the bell mean ? It was the 
chapel bell. But at this hour ! . . . 

Darkness had fallen ; the cell was in deep shadow. 
The bell clanged on. But there was no Office after 
Compline. What could it mean ? 

/Then consciousness seemed to leave her; she 
stood without a ripple of thought in her brain. 
But the authority of the bell compelled her. As in 
a blind dream she stumbled through the corridor 
until she reached the balustrade ; with hand out¬ 
stretched, groping against the wall, she followed 
slowly the surface until her feet, a little in advance 
of her hand, struck against something huddled on 
the top of the stairs. She gave a sharp cry. The 
figure rose and moved noiselessly down the stairs; 
the great padded curtain door of the chapel was 
pushed aside and swung heavily behind some one 
who had entered the chapel. It was the only noise 
in the midst of a death-like silence. 

She halted, shaking with fear. Could she ever 
dare pass down into the glare of light inside the 
chapel ? Her heart beat a choking jump as she 
reached the curtain and drew it aside. 

She need not have feared that accusing light, 
after all. The lights blinked at the altar, but the 
chapel itself lay in darkness. She moved to her 
stall and knelt down. It all seemed a dream to 
her, and, somehow, it was no surprise to see in the 
dim light that all the neighbouring stalls were filled 
by the white kneeling figures of her sister-nuns. 

The bell still clanged on. One by one they crept 
in to taeir respective places. It was like a ghost- 
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like dream, this silent procession of white, softly 
moving figures. 

The bell stopped. Sister Rose leaned her head 
against the panelled oak and waited—for what ? 
She could not tell. 

Then a long-drawn-out sigh broke the silence. 

“ Miserere mei Deus,” began the broken voice of 
the Superior. 

“ Secundum magnam misericordium tuum,” the 
choir took up in a low undertone. Then the cry 
for mercy lifted itself up into a crescendo of misery 
and complaint, broke out into a maelstrom of hic¬ 
coughing sobs, cries, ejaculations. ... 

From her stall in the rear rose the Mother’s voice. 

“ My children ! my poor children ! " 

With a pang of horror the certainty descended 
upon Sister Rose that she was not the only victim 
sacrificed on the altar of lust. Here were others, 
her sister-nuns, also crushed into the dust beneath 

the heel of the conqueror. 

She tried to join in the prayer. But the faith 
in her was dead for the moment. Nothing seemed 
concrete, save an everlasting horror. There seemed 
no room for Heaven or God. The earth belonged 

to Satan and his disciples. 

As a small child, in the fervour of her first com¬ 
munion she had vowed herself to God, to give Him 
her one pearl of price—her virginity. And He had- 
held it of so little value that He had allowed it to 
be cast before swine. 

She could not join in the prayer for mercy. It 
was too late to cry for that. All she could mutter 
was the bitter complaint: “My God, my God, why 

hast Thou forsaken me ? ” 

But the Superior was speaking. 
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“ God loveth whom He chasteneth,” rang the 
courageous voice. “ He has chosen us for His 
martyrs ; He has demanded of us the sacrifice of 
what we have already offered Him. Even as the 
Lamb of God offered Himself, an innocent victim 
for the sins of us all, so will we, His suffering hand¬ 
maids, offer our outraged bodies as an expiation 
for the sins of us all. And we will pray : * Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.' " 

Ah ! Her own cry loosened the tears in her heart, 
and her sobs passed in one convulsion after another. 

“The night is far gone, and the storm has swept 
onwards and beyond us. We arc still in God’s 
keeping. Lean against Him as a child rests in his 
mother’s arms. He will know how to comfort us. 
Go to your cells now, my children. God bless you 
all and comfort you all.” She rose from her stall. 

At the signal the white figures rose from their 
knees and vacated their stalls. Slowly, noise¬ 
lessly, they moved with the same sedate precision 
as at yesterday’s Office, and left the chapel. 

Sister Rose headed the procession. The passage 
was dark, but every nun knew her way blindfold. 
On the threshold of the community room Rose 
stumbled, and an exclamation of fright escaped 
her. Something lay against the door. She stepped 
aside, then screamed. She had trodden upon a 
hand. 

“ Light! ” she gasped. 

Some nuns ran down the corridor. Sister Rose 
knelt and her hands groped over the prostrate 
figure. Two candles were brought; - they threw a 
flickering light upon the white, upturned face dis¬ 
torted in a last convulsion of anguish. The eyes 
were open, dilated in a stare of horror, the mouth 
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parted, showing a row of small clenched teeth. 
One hand, small and piteous, was flung outwards 
and lay extended, palm upward, against the door. 

« Phyllis ! " exclaimed the nuns pitifully. 

The little butterfly had been caught by the cruel 
fingers of Fate and pinched into' dust Never 
again would she flutter in a world of sunlight and 
iov That brief sojourn in the storm of lust and 
crime had killed her. One short spasm of pain 
and all was over-the pain of living, with its added 

shame, was spared her. 

The Superior made her way through the kneeling 
group and placed a gentle finger on the dead child s 


forehead. 

“ She is dead," she said gently. 

She spoke as if death were the most natural thing 

in the world and the most desirable. 

“ Thank God ! ” responded Sister Rose. 

With tender hands she arranged the disordered 
clothing, took the little outstretched hand and laid 
it on the girlish breast. She rose from her knees. 

“ Thank God 1 He heard my prayer, even though 
I doubted Him. I heard her scream for help 
Mother '-she addressed the Superior- and i 

even while I was calling upon Him , * 1 ake her 

dear Lord, now-now !' He hea " d the 

has visited His wrath upon us, u P „ 

child and took her to Himself. Blessed be God 

- Blessed be God! ” the Superior echoed re\er 


ently. 



CHAPTER V 


The haze in which Sister Rose lived cleared a little 

w 

when the community reached London a month later. 

Heaven and Mother Irminilda only knew the 
obstacles which had to be surmounted before the 
nuns received a permit from the German com¬ 
mandant allowing them to pass through the lines. 
As fate would have it, there were many reasons 
why the authorities deemed it advisable to rid the 
convent of its inmates. The Abbai was a desirable 
headquarters staff residence; it commanded a 
first-class view of the valley beneath ; the buildings 
were commodious both for billet and hospital. 
With a churlish consent the permit was given and 
the nuns wandered forth. 

The hardship of that exodus would not be lightly 
forgotten, especially by the elder nuns accustomed 
to the leisurely walks within their precincts. Foot¬ 
sore, for no conveyance was now available, half- 
starved, held up and viewed with suspicion by friend 
and foe alike, resting the night under a hedge or in a 
barn, it was only on the fourth day that the unhappy 
fugitives reached the little town of Carligny and 
the station of a branch line. 

A week later they rested in the hospitable convent 
of the Black Sisters of Antwerp, and a fortnight later 
still found them installed in their house at Bardwick. 

Many earnest consultations took place between 
the Superior of Bardwick and Mother Irminilda, 
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and the result was the transferring of the Andemme 
community to Thurxton Manor, a residence belong¬ 
ing to the community of Les Anges, serving as a 
convalescent home and a holiday home for the 
pupils staying in the long vacation. 

Thurxton was a typical old-world village—a 
long street cobble-stoned, with tiny cottages, some 
thatched and half-timbered, a Wesleyan chapel 
and old Norman church, and on the crest of a hill 
the Hermitage with its Catholic church built on to it; 
two or three shops—butcher, baker, grocer, and the 
smithy—the village rendezvous of the newsmongers. 

The community of the Hermitage was not 
cloistered, yet the nuns were rarely seen outside. 
Every morning two lay-sisters descended into the 
village and gave their orders, but with as little con¬ 
versation as possible, and returned to the Her¬ 
mitage-all within an hour. As a rule there were 
very few choir sisters, five or six at the utmost, 
just the number and no more to control the healthy, 
spirited girls in their charge. 

The choir sisters were seldom visible, not even 
in the chapel, where they were screened from the 
public gaze by a grille. The only visitors were 
the old priest, Father Munn, and Dr. Williams the 
local practitioner. 

Thurxton was, for the main part, a Protestant 
community ; but it held the Hermitage and its 
^inmates in high esteem. The nuns dealt exclusively 
in the village, paid their bills promptly, and the 
young foreign ladies who spent their holidays there 
were excellent customers of the local baker and 
confectioner. 

It was November when Mother Irminilda entered 
Thurxton with her young nuns, bent upon a long 
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retreat of vigilance and prayer. Autumn was flaming 
• into triumphant splendour, and the little village was 
beautiful in its setting of riotous scarlet and gold. 

The strain of the last three months had left its 
toll upon the Superior. The noble face had lost 
some of its serenity ; it took on a tragic, haggard, 
burnt-out' expression which touched Sister Rose 
with a poignant sympathy. And the elder woman, 
though aloof in temperament and in habit—since 
she was Superior—divined the loyalty and was 
grateful for it. Little by little she drew aside her 
veil of reticence and gave the young sister a share 
of the lesser anxieties which were part of the burden 
weighing so heavily upon her own shoulders. But 
of the minor troubles alone she spoke. Of that 
greater burden, the shadow of which was ever before 
her, she dared not speak, and the torture of suspense 
was eating into her soul. 

The nuns, accustomed to a life of activity and 
teaching relieved by office, were now employed in 
needlework, painting, embroidery. Under an ex¬ 
terior of patience the Superior felt that they hid a 
resignation which was close upon despair. She 
knew it. But she could give no spiritual help. 

Any slight indisposition, the sight of red-rimmed 
eyes, and she was thrown into inward panic. “ Like 
as a father pitieth his children, dear Lord, pity us," 
she prayed. ^ 

December opened with a blinding fall of snow.’. 
The great retreat began, j 

It was preached by a French priest, a refugee 
from a village near Reims. He was an eloquent 
preacher, endowed with an exalted temperament, 
but his sermons lacked reticence. He dragged the 
hidden wounds to the light, bared them, probed 
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them till they quivered beneath the agony of the 
searching knife.Mother Irminilda told herself 
that she had made an error in choosing this well- 
meaning but indiscreet preacher at this crisis. 

“ The one great gift you offered God, my sisters, 
He took and blessed it. If He places it anew upon 
the altar of sacrifice will you say Him nay ? ^ If He 
will have you as His most sacred martyrs will you 
not bless Him and cry : 4 Thy will be done ' t 
“ Our altars have been defiled by the heathen— 
shall they no longer be holy in our eyes? Ah yes. 
^Dedicated afresh we will venerate them the more, 

bless them the more. 

/ “ Rise, then, from the wreckage, dash the brine 
/from your eyes and search the haven for the Heavenly 
/ Pilot. Cry’to Him like His timid disciples : 4 Save, 
Lord, we perish ! ’ and He will hold out a saving 
hand. For He will not permit the maelstrom to 


drown your souls." 

So he spoke. One sister or the other would dash 
away a furtive tear or bite a quivering lip to strangle 
back an unwilling sob. All hung shamed heads, 
none daring to look at the daring preacher whose 
words struck at' the door of their afflicted souls^ 

But Sister Rose listened unresponsive. 44 Words . 
Words!" she thought impatiently, lo others 
they might bring a message of consolation—they 
lashed her with the whip of unbearable humiliation. 

The burning horror of that night had left its 
stress upon her body as well as mind. A languor 
of flesh and spirit fell upon her. A na ^ ea of llte 
was ever present with her. It was wit 1 1CU Y 
that she dragged herself through the monotonous 

round of dispensing the stores and c 11 rc e 

broidery. Yet not even to the Mother would she 
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confide her malaise. In all outward composure she 
worked, reined in by the smarting curb of self- 
control. 

Her faith was dead—it seemed as irretrievable 
as if it had been a jewel dropped into a bottomless 
sea. Faith ! With it one can achieve the miracu¬ 
lous, bear martyrdom with fortitude, live a pariah 
with resignation. She could have faced martyrdom 
with a holy joy. But this—this. . . . Oh, it seemed 
a betrayal! And despair sapped at her trust in 
God until she felt that her very soul had been killed. 

Mother Irminilda divined the conflict raging 
within that young heart, but she felt herself inarticu¬ 
late when she would have spoken to Rose of the 
welfare of her soul. The utter withdrawal of the 
young sister’s confidence pained her. And, little 
by little, the w'all of reserve was once more built 
up between the two. 

But at this juncture the trouble with Rose paled 
into insignificance before the lightning-like catastro¬ 
phe which suddenly descended upon the Hermitage. 

On the very last day of the retreat four nuns 
left their new’ home under the escort of old Mother 
Monica, and their destination was hot communicated 
to the other nuns. “ They were ill, and a change 
of air was considered desirable,” w’as the only 
information given. Neurasthenia, most probably, 
thought Rose—the pallor, the sick headaches, the 
unwonted irritation all pointed to a nervous break¬ 
down. Did she not recognize her own symptoms ? 
But she would not break down ; her will-power 
should sustain her; she would fulfil her duties, 
However repugnant they had become to her. She 
would pray, though her prayers w’ere but empty 
echoes of the full orison she had once offered up. 
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This thought wove itself into her perfunctory prayers 
while she dragged herself on her knees before the 
Stations of the Cross. 

Oh, for the gift of prayer that she had once 
possessed when her ardent soul banished its out¬ 
ward distractions and soared up into the Heavens 
to kneel before her Divine Lord ! And that fervour 
had availed her nothing. 

As she knelt a sudden faintness seized her. Her 
hand sought the support of the nearest stall, missed 
it, and then all thought seemed suspended. 

She rose to her knees. What had happened ? 
She tried to stand, but her body failed her, and she 
knelt leaning against the stall. Then again that 
strange thing happened—a faint stirring within her 
like the beating of a tiny heart under her own. A 
great wave of oblivipn dashed over her ; it receded 
and her mind cleared. Her thoughts flew like the 
threads of a shuttle weaving themselves into a web 
of certainty. 



* 


* 


* 


♦ 


“ My Rose, my dear little daughter, I feared it. 
Oh, my empty prayers! God help you, child ! 
We must part, Rose. I must send you away. 


" Yes, mother.” 

" It will be hard to part from you, but you must 
go at once.” The Superior spoke with agitation. 
“ I shall take you to Teverton, child. That is 


where the others have gone.” 

“ The others ? ” Rose lifted miserable eyes. 

" The others—are ... as you are.” 

'The Mother drew the young nun within the 
shelter of her arms,' and Rose laid her head upon 
the elder woman’s shoulder; she closed her eyes, 
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tasting mournfully the sweetness of that farewell 
embrace. 

“ Sit here, child.” 

The Superior pointed to the footstool at her feet. 
Rose obeyed, and rested her face on the white hands 
resting on the Superior’s lap. 

“ It is God’s incomprehensible will. Try' to 
realize it. In this ordeal through which you must 
pass He sends you a message, hidden from our eyes 
at the present. In His own good time He will 
open our understanding.” She paused, and her 
introspective eves gazed through the window and 
beyond, past the tall hedge glistening with silver 
under its mantle of frozen snow. “It is only 
reasonable that I should tell you what has been 
decided by our Council and the Bishop.” 

“ The Bishop ! ” Rose ejaculated in dismay. 

“ Rose, the situation is a horrible one. It must 
be met, discussed. It is an unparalleled one, and 
we had to take counsel of the Church. It was 
V young nuns should be 

isolated from the rest of the community until it 
was an assured fact that no disastrous consequences 
could possibly arise. Have you understood ? ” 

A short pause, then : “ Yes, Mother.” 

“ Ah, Rose, how I prayed that this trial should 
be spared us ! I watched and feared, until the fear 
became a terrible certainty. To the very last I could 
not believe that God would permit it.” She cried 
piteously. Our spirit would gladly accept martyr- 
dom but our flesh revolts and prays to be spared a 

“ whlch takes the likeness of sin and shame. 

The poor sisters are placed in a convent of 
another order-nursing sisters-and they will await 
their deliverance in prayer and resignation. Later 
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they will return—separately—to their order, each 
in a different convent. They will make their vows 
afresh, and no living soul save their Superior will 
ever know of the horror they have been through " 
Sister Rose raised her delicate face from the 
Mother’s lap; it flamed with embarrassment. 
“ And ... and . . .” Her voice trailed away, 
but her grey eyes supplicated. 

“ What, dear ? Don’t be afraid of me, Rose.” 

“ The child ? What becomes of the child ? ” 

The Superior’s face flushed. She was shocked, 

displeased. 

“ I would rather you had not spoken of it, but 
of course you have the right to ask. The poor 
innocent will be taken from its mother as soon as 
it is born. She will never see it, but I am sure she 
will never cease to pray for it as long as she lives. 
Perhaps God in His mercy will see a way out of this 
impasse, and take the little victim to Himself. One 
shudders to think what monster might be created 
out of such evil passions, such ferocious barbarity.” 

An inarticulate cry escaped Rose’s lips; it 
sounded like an anguished protest. 

- The Superior heard it, and an austere expression 

swept over her face. 

“ Stand guard at the gate of that thought, Rose. 
Entertain it, and you open the door to temptation, 
to disaster. Never forget that you are a nun, and 
that the chastity of the soul is as jealously exacted 

from you as the chastity of the body. 

She disengaged her hands, rose and stood by the 
window./ The snow had grown darker, and the 
sky in the west held a fading glow ; a silvery mist 
was driving across the world, the hill opposite was 

draped in shadow. 
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The Superior leaned against the casement and 
stared into the dusk with heavy brows and set lips. 
Even in that dimming light Rose could see how 
the late anxiety had sharpened the profile, emaciated 
the slight figure, which looked ghostlike in its long 
white robe. She had fallen into a reverie, wander¬ 
ing in a labyrinth of misery, so that she seemed 
unconscious of the presence of the other, who stood 
awaiting her orders. 

The stroke of the Angelus awakened her to the 
present, and she turned to Sister Rose. 

“ You will not attend recreation this evening. 
After supper you may go to bed. You will need 
extra rest, for there is a long day’s journey in front 
of you to-morrow.” 

Her voice had gained its old formality, and the 
young nun felt unaccountably chilled, as if a friendly 
hand had inexorably pushed her away. Mother 
Irminilda was once more the Superior. 

Rose took her supper with the community, then 
retired to her cell to pack the few impersonal belong¬ 
ings, all labelled '* A l’usage de Soeur Marie Rose.” 
She took up her missal. Out dropped a tawdrily 
painted picture of the Nativity. At the back of it 
sprawled a^ dedication in childish handwriting: 
“ To my dear Mother : pray for your Phyllis.” 

Her breath caught in a sharp intake. Before her 
stretched the sunlit Alley des Anges, and a little vivid 
creature laughed, exulted in the joie de vivre. 

The sunlight faded, gave place to the candle- 

flicker on a dead girl’s face, the glazed open eyes 

piteous mouth, and the little outstretched palm' 
lying on the threshold. 


Down on her knees she went, sobbing 
heart would break. 


as if her 


s 
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PART II—THE REFLECTIONS OF 

SISTER ROSE 


CHAPTER VI 

Teverton rests in the green cup of the Vale hills. 
Here we live overlooking the Vale, which bubbles 
and chatters over rocks and stones in the valley 
beneath. For the last month the gardens and 
roads have been hidden by a white coverlet glitter¬ 
ing under a timid sun. But to-day the snow has 
gone, except where here and there a patch lies in 

a hidden corner. 

I put a shawl over my head and shoulders and 
went down the zigzag path which leads to the river. 
The sun became so hot that I might have thought 
it spring, but for a tang in the air when I reached 
the thicket which closed me within a wall of shrubs 
and undergrowth. At the lower end of the pa h i 
entered an enclosure railed in by a wooden fence. 
A number of little mounds, here and there a 
stone—evidently an old cemetery of the bum^ bac 
at the time of the foundation, for most of the stones 
are moss-grown, the inscriptions 1 egi e - . 

But one was still clear, and it made an impress o 

upon me : “ Sister Mary Fidelis who die the 
Lord, in the nineteenth year of her age, 
first year of her profession. Pray for her. 

Nineteen in the first year of her profession. 
. Dead /. . before the joy in her vocation had 


• • 
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become lukewarm ... like a child with the dew 
of baptism on its innocent forehead. 

Pray for her ! Oh, it is not the innocent dead 
who require prayers, little Sister Fidelis—not half 
so much as those who live on to sin, suffer, and 
repent. 

I shuddered. The sun suddenly went in and the 
world took on a dull, leaden grey. I closed the 
gate behind me and walked down the path sloping 
to the water’s edge. On the opposite side of the 
water lie wide green fields, behind them the wood, 
and still further, beyond the steep crags covered 
with a tangle of shrubs and dead bracken, then 
they rise in naked peaks and pinnacles. 

A lovely temple of nature, this, a refuge wherein 
to rest, meditate, regain one's soul. 

It will be six weeks on Tuesday that I came 
here, and winter is still with ns. It has been a 
dreary time, for even recreation must be necessarily 
spent indoors, and the snow has lain on the ground 
practically the whole time. 

We are sixteen : eight of us nuns of Les Anges, 
three sisters of St. Justine, four professed nuns of 
the Salutation, and one poor little postulant, a 
Belgian child who cannot speak a word of English. 
Of course I do not count the nursing sisters who 
live under the same roof, and who join us in Office, 
refectory, and recreation. They are kind, gentle 
sisters, and yet, I hardly know why, they inspire in 
me a feeling of antagonism. We—the tragic oom- 
munity are their patients, and I have a brooding 
feeling that we are closely watched, analysed, dis¬ 
sected all, it is true, with the motives of purest 
charity. But an inward flaming resentment con¬ 
sumes me against the constant supervision. There 
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is nothing tangible of which we can complain. But 
the situation grates upon me, unnerves me, and my 
soul lives shuttered and barred against the en¬ 
croaching solicitude. 

The Reverend Mother—Mother Marthe—has ruled 
that no one may miss recreation, so we sit altogether 
in the community room, needlework in hand, and 
the conversation becomes general. The topics are 
few, for a nun lives in a world of narrow perspec¬ 
tive—music, gardening, pictures, the humorous 
reminiscences of the old school life ; all these will 
set us a-chattering, and for a little space we forget. 

Then, without warning, in the middle of a laugh 
the thunderbolt of memory descends, dries up our 
laughter, and we recoil from each other in a very 
mania of hideous terror. It is then that I wonder 
that there should be any laughter left in the world. 
• I received a letter from Mother Irminilda this 
morning. She wrote : 

“ Let this be a time of preparation and prayer, 
my Rose. I would give much to have your con¬ 
fidence, child, but your letters tell me plainly that 
your soul is on guard before mer 

“ Remember that I am still your spiritual Mother, 
and that when you need me I shall not fail you. 
The time has come for you to be tried in fire, to 
prove yourself of gold or dross. Think of it as the 
purgatory in which your soul must be cleansed 
before you reach the eternal rest. Bless God that 
He reminds you here below of the debt due to His 
justice.” 

She is right. I am no longer the Sister Rose 
whose heart was an open book to her. I am an 
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automaton from whom an enemy has despoiled the 
soul, a puppet with no volition ot her own sacrificed 
by an inexorable Fate for some purpose hidden to 
me. A lost creature, I wander in a mist of doubt 
and fear. ' I am pushed onward, and I must walk 
to my destiny even though the ground stretching 

at my feet end in an abyss. 

February—This morning I walked again through 
the wood and down to the river: Spring is already 
here ; the air was soft and light and a delicious 
perfume floated around me. { I traced it to its nest— • 
a bed of violets in the hedge which separates us from 
the river. On my knees I gathered them, a handful 
of purple fragrance. I retraced my steps to the 
house exulting in my treasure-trove. Mother Marthe 

met me in the corridor. A" 

“ Why, Sister Rose ! " she exclaimed in a pleased 
voice. But it was at me, not at the violets that she* 
looked. “ The sunshine has reflected itself in your 
face, little sister.” 

She passed me with a gracious smile ; she had 
not even noticed the flowers in my hand. 

Her words startled me. What had happened ? 

A rav of sunshine and a handful of violets, and the 
old grey despair melted in my heart, giving place to 
a warm sweetness. 

Like a flash of lightning the truth tore through 
the darkness, illuminating it. That which should 
have been my shame was becoming my secret joy. 
The life stirring within me, unborn flesh of mine, 
living with me by day and night in the holiest in¬ 
timacy, is to be born of me—a nun. Under the 
gra- ious healing influence of solitude, the daily 
communion of my heart with the unborn, my 
serenity is gradually reasserting itself. Disquietude 
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is banished, and fear, with its paralysing grip, is 
slowly releasing me. 

My mind is now quite clear and strong ; it works 
without delusion in the future, t Is it possible ? 
Gone is the abhorrence of the sinister fruit of that 
crime. The child is no longer an enemy, but a future 
soul to live, work, pray—all for the glory of God. 
He willed this, He fashioned my body into a vessel 
for motherhood ; He prepares me daily for the 
functions that this motherhood will impose upon 
me. 

At times my thoughts war within me. A nun . . 
and a mother—the ideas are irreconcilable. My 
vocation is to me still the sacred treasure it has evei 
been. I shall always hold it to my heart an un¬ 
impaired ideal. Yet God willed it. I am His 
martyr. My body is His to sacrifice as He will 
choose, and out of it He may perchance raise a 
flower of perfection to demonstrate His honour and 

glory. 

- My mind tangles in the maze of dilemma. 1 
must bring into'the woild—must my task end 
there ? Am I to place my burden into other hands 
that I may go on my road to sanctity unfettered, 

unresponsible ? 

Shall I ever be permitted to claim, even see the 
child which is to be mine ? No ; that is a matter 
of impossibility. Somewhere—I shall never know 
where—my child will cry its childish tears upon a 
stranger’s bosom. ... 

Never a moment do I cease to be aware of t a 
presence which lives within me, knocks at my 
heart and cries : “I am here. Cherish me, or 
am your own.” Is it a sin that I should glory in 
these days, garlanded with the blossoms o t e 
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purest happiness ? I count them, treasure them, 
for under my heart lies the jewel of pure joy. Mine l 
Mine ! 

***** 

One thought obsesses me. There is a continual 
ache in my heart for the little creature who is to 
come into the world a fore-ordained pariah—cast off 
even by the mother who must bear it yet deny it. 
God help me ! The love and care of the mother 
should be the heritage of every child. A mother’s 
love is the one perfect, unalienable gift. 

God forgive me ! I am of all creatures the most 
abhorrent— a bad nun. For all my glorious ideals, 
my sacred vows count as nothing beside the claim 
of the feeble pulse which beats within me—a claim 
that will not be denied. 

# 

***** 

Even now when I close my eyes I live again 
through that riot of mad fear ; I hear the agonising 
cries, endure the horror that froze my blood," that 
threatened my reason. The clutch of terror then 
tightens upon me, and my whole being revolts against 
the destiny, which will make me the victim of a 
monstrous indecency. 

A conflict rages within me—the spirit and the 
flesh warring against one another; my vocation 
with its unsullied ideals, and the image of a child 
sleeping, cradled against my breast. . . . 


CHAPTER VII 


Mother Irminilda came yesterday on a short visit 
to us. % Each sister of our community was invited to 
her room for a confidential talk, and each made her 
exit with tear-stained face, but visibly comforted. 

I was the last to enter, and I took up my old 
seat of humility on the hassock at her feet. 

Poor Mother ! Her face was pinched and it was 
set in an in tense sadness. 

She laid her hand upon my bowed head and her 
voice said : “ My little Rose ! " It held such sweet¬ 
ness, it vibrated with something warm, emotional, 
that, for a moment, my heart sprang to her with its 
old devotion. 

Then, even as I looked up into the delicately 
austere face, I deliberated within myself how I 
should venture to confess my resolve. Yes, in this 
very moment of ordeal my old vacillations crystal¬ 
lized into unalterable resolve. 

Our eyes met. Something in my face startled 
her, for she cried out in a breathless voice : “ Rose ! ” 
Then: “ Peace has not yet come to you, little sister ?” 

I felt my lips tremble, but I steadied myself. 

“ Yes, Mother, peace has come, at last.” 

“ Thank God ! I feared . . .” Her voice broke. 

I laid my face upon her cool palms resting upon 
her lap and kissed them—for the last time. In a 
few minutes she would recpil from me as from a leper. 

“ I must tell you,” I began ; then I halted, for 
my breath suddenly failed me. 
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“ Yes ; tell me,” she encouraged gently. 

A sense of coming disaster lay heavily upon 
me, but an unconscious force drove me to cross my 
Rubicon. Oh, Mother, I would spare you if I could! 

“ Mother ...” I stammered, “ the time is 
drawing close.” I paused. 

” My poor child ! ” 

A poignant moment of silence. I moistened my 
dry lips. “ 

“ Do not condemn me, Mother. Oh, try to 
understand me. My vocation was—no, is the most 
sacred thing upon earth to me. I entered upon it 
as into the Holy of Holies, the domain of spiritual 
rapture. That you know, for you once held the 
key of my soul.” 

“ I know, dear.” 

” But this which has befallen me—is it not the 
will of God ? You once said so. But I doubted. 
I prayed, and though my faith flickered and nearly 
died, I prayed on. Then ...” I panted; my 
breath threatened to suffocate me. “ I revolted 
with the nausea of the evil and shame thrust upon 
me. And then—God was gracious to me. He 
awoke in me the divine nature of a mother.” 

“ Rose! What are you saying ? ” Her face 
worked with agitation. 

" ^ es, Mother. And that being so, I consider my 
child as the gift of God, and I will not part with it.” 

“ Rose ! You speak like this—you—a nun ! ” 

Her eyes poured upon me a passionate pain 
behind which lurked disgust. 

It was God s answer to my prayer, this fore¬ 
cast of divine love. He willed me to be an earthly 
mother ; would He have me renounce mv duty to 
my child? In these last few months of mental 
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stress I have been living in the closest union with 
the helpless innocent whose life depends upon me. 
God gives me the child, and I shall hold it mine. 

I will not give it up.” 

Mother Irminilda withdrew her hands from 
mine, and all her serenity vanished behind a mask 

of frigid reserve. 

“ You cannot realize the sin of your thoughts, 


my poor Rose.” 

I looked at her steadily. 

“ Grievous sin, since it comes to you in the dis¬ 
guise of virtue. It is virtue for a wife to contem¬ 
plate the advent of her child with love and gratitude, 
for it is a blessing and joy to bring a soul into the 
world for God’s service and glory. But to you a 
nun —the thought even is forbidden. 

“ The merits you have earned in martyrdom 
will you yield them in exchange for an earthly love 
which can only bring djsaster-earthly as well as 
spiritual—upon you ? ( tor disaster is mevitabte. 
Environment may do much to eradicate the evil 
traits handed down, but it cannot conquer alto¬ 
gether. Heredity will out.”/ 

“ That mav be so. In that case the destii } 

the poor unfortunate will be indeed a hitter one. 
Fatherless, motherless, a step-child of the State 
regarded with dislike, suspicion—an Islimael, every 
man's hand against it. ... 0 God! How can 

I dare desert it ? ” , , 

" There ! . . . There ! " Her motherly arms en- 

folded me and she pressed my hea agams 

shoulder. “ You are too unhappy for me not 

forgive you. But, oh, child, consider we e 

you act upon this unhappy resolve. T ou know what 

it entails.” 


c 
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I choked at the thought. “ Yes, Mother/’ I 
said miserably. “ It means that I must renounce 
my vocation and apply to the Holy Father for a 
dispensation from my vows. It will break my 
heart. . . . But there is no other path before me 
than this—the thorny one of sacrifice.” 

Her hands unclasped from my shoulder, and she 
sighed heavily. 

" Your resolution is unalterable, Rose ? ” 

“ Unalterable, Mother.” 

“ Then we must act quickly. I will send for 
Father Moon and we will consult him.” 

***** 

This afternoon Father Moon held council with 
Mother Irminilda concerning me. He is a saintly 
old man with an experience of forty years of priest¬ 
hood behind him. But my case is an extraordinary 
one, and the poor man stands bewildered before the 
two antagonistic forces—virginity and motherhood. 
I am the only recalcitrant. The other unfortunate 
sisters have reconciled themselves to duty in the image 
that it presents itself to them. They will offer up their 
maternal instincts upon the altar of sacrifice, and, 
once their ordeal is over, they will reconsecrate 
themselves to their sacred profession. But they 
will never know of my falling away from my vows. 

Yet God knows how dear my vocation was to me, 
is still dear—incompatible as it may be considered 
by the Reverend Mother and Father Moon. 

The Father was very patient with me. He nodded 
benevolently when I begged his help with the 
petition for the dispensation. He argued with me 
in a reasonable manner, contended that the up^ 
bringing of the unhappy child of such a disastrous 
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origin would be better safeguarded by a pious 
community who would labour against the evil 
tendencies bequeathed it by heredity. 

“ Then, too, suppose that the child does not sur¬ 
vive its birth, what will become of you ? You will 
have renounced your vows to no purpose, to re¬ 
enter the world as a stranger, with an aimless life 
before you. 'Like Noah’s dove, you will find no 
place for your feet. You will yearn to re-enter 
your Ark. And it will then be too late. The door 
once shut can never reopen.” 

“ I know that, Father.” 

“ How do you purpose to live—if you carry out 
your intention ? ” he asked. 

“ My family has means. My brother will assist 

me, I am sure.” 

“ Did you bring a dowry into the convent ? " 

“ A few hundred pounds, I believe.” 

“ They will be returned to her,” Mother Irminilda 
said promptly. ” She is—oh, Rose, child of my 
soul! Reconsider it. Yours was the true voca¬ 
tion. You will never be happy outside the convent.” 

“ I know it, Mother." I swallowed the sob in 

my throat. 

The Father rose. "I will see the Bishop to¬ 
morrow. The circumstances will demand imme¬ 
diate consideration, which will no doubt be given. 
A form will be sent you which you will copy, giving 
your personal reasons for the application. It is a 
mere formalitv, and there is no reason why the 
Holy Father should refuse a dispensation in such 
an urgent case. He will certainly grant it 

* ’• * * * * 

I have read it, read it 


It is here before me. 
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again from the commencement, “ Prostrate at the 
feet of your Holiness,” to the signature I thought 
to have discarded this side of the grave—“ Rose 
Legrange ” ; in religion, Sister Marie Rose. 

***** 

A letter came from Harold to-day. It was in 
answer to mine telling of my decision to leave the 
convent. He writes kindly, and his proposals for 
my future are full of consideration and generosity. 
Yet I feel instinctively that my exit from religious 
life disturbs him. There is an aloofness in his 
letter, a withdrawal of his old intimate candour. 
1 have lost the halo he placed about my head. To 
him, the descendant of a Catholic race, I have be¬ 
come as a Hindoo widow—a thing of scorn, the 
dcfroquee. 

Generosity in money matters is one of his notable 
traits. He writes: 

“ I note that you have the intention later on of 
earning your livelihood by giving music-lessons. 
Now, that is a thing to which I shall not give con¬ 
sent. There is no necessity for it. 

With the exception of a few hundreds given 
you on your entry in the novitiate, your share of 
father’s money was divided between Sybil and my¬ 
self. That was decided bv father in his will. 

But I shall allow you the income of what should 
have been yours had you not been a nun. You will 
have /300 a year to start with, and should circum¬ 
stances arise that more money be needed by you 
it will be at your disposal. 

“ Sybil is making arrangements for you to stay 
in a nursing-home in Devon. You will go there 
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the day you receive your dispensation. It will be 
best for you to represent yourself as a widow of a 
soldier fallen in the war. The deception is painful, 
but it is inevitable—for your honour and ours,” etc. 

* 4c * * * 

Yesterday I wrote to Harold. This is what I 
wrote : 


..." I cannot but feel that you disapprove of 
the step I am about to take. That being so, I 
thank you the more for the generosity you show me. 

“ But I will not take advantage of it, believe me. 
Give me two years to dedicate myself wholly to my 
child. Until then I will accept your bounty. But 
after I have renewed my acquaintanceship with 
the world I will search for my place in it, fit 
myself for it. 

“ I feel somewhat of a culprit, for I bring em¬ 
barrassment, dissimulation into your life. But, 
Harry, can’t you forgive me? Won’t you try to 
understand ? 


“ If you had a child of your own you would realize 
that what I am about to do is the only thing possible 
to do ... No ; you will never understand.” 


* * * * 

The-formalities have been hurried through owing 
to the exigency of my case. Last night the dis¬ 
pensation arrived, and Mother Irminilda gave it to 
me this morning without comment. 

It absolves me of my vows, imposes upon me 
certain prayers, and even permits me to marry 
once. Should I become a widow and desire to 
re-many, another dispensation must be applied for. 
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I could not resist a smile as I read this clause. 
Marry ? The thought is inconceivable. 

Silence and preparation and the dull ache, the 
passionate desire to wake from this nightmare and 
• feel with blessed certainty that it has all been an 
evil dream ! 

I have said Office in the choir for the last time. 
To-morrow another sister will kneel in my stall, 
another sister will occupy my cell. Every day 
throughout the winter a robin has eaten his break¬ 
fast of crumbs saved from mine and laid on the 
window-sill. 

He may miss me. 

The wind cried all night, and was only stilled 
when the dawn broke. I left mv bed and went to 
the window. Over the world below lay a mist, soft 
as a wraith of smoke—a chill, unfriendly omen for 
my entry into a new life. 

On my solitary chair lay the parcel which arrived 
some days ago, and sent by Sybil—coat and skirt, 
hat, shoes, underclothing, all deep mourning, the 
outfit which will transform the nun into the woman 
of the world. 

I dressed myself awkwardly, even with humilia¬ 
tion. In the nun’s habit my condition was almost 
imperceptible. Here it seemed to cry aloud its 
shame, to insist upon its recognition. 

I kid my habit upon the bed, then my veil, my 
gmmpe, and beside it the convent underclothing, 
coarse and shapeless. And down upon my knees I 
fell and pressed the rough serge to my lips, my hot 
tears raining upon the symbol of the life of divine 
service which I was now to abjure—renouncing it, 
loving it, mourning it. 


PART III 

THE REFLECTIONS OF ROSE TOLLER 



PART III—THE REFLECTIONS OF 

ROSE TOLLER 

CHAPTER VIII 

The train slowed down and slid a little, then stopped. 
With 'a tremulous sense of timidity I gathered my 
parcels together, alighted and looked around. *« Sybil 
had promised to meet me ; she had written to say 
so. But she was not there. It had become dark 
and cold, and I shivered with discomfort. 

The porter took my parcels, and I followed him 
into the waiting-room to sit before a miserable fire 
choked with banked-up coal-dust. I felt sick with 
misery and loneliness. Overcome by fatigue I 
rested inert against the leather couch, my eyes list¬ 
lessly fixed upon the flaring advertisement of a 

rainbow-coloured sea resort. 

Eight o’clock ! I threw my soul back into the 

deserted sanctuary. Even now the bell for the 
grand silence was ringing ; the chapel lay in shadow, 
pierced only by the tiny flame in the lamp before 
the tabernacle.' Office was over; the sisters still 
knelt in the last silent night-prayer. And my stall 

was empty ! , , 

A diversion came with the flinging open o e 
door and the rustling entry of a woman almost 
buried in expensive ful's. I hardly recognize } i 
for the moment; she was so altered in the seven 
years since I saw her last. Her face secme on 0 er f 
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little delicate hollows indented her cheeks and gave 
a suggestion of delicacy contradicted by the aquiline 
strength of the nose, the sharp, nervous mouth, 
and the vitality shining in the lustrous eyes. She 
advanced hastily with a swinging gait and rustling 
of her wide silk skirts, and stretched out her hand. 

“You poor mite! Have I kept you waiting? 
How cold and tired you look ! ” Her eyes narrowed 
as they scrutinized my face .searched it with a 
curious eagerness which drove a hot wave of humilia¬ 
tion into my cheeks, searing them with the flame. 
She observed it and mercifully averted her gaze. 
“ It was ages before I could get a cab. It is a God¬ 
forsaken place, this. Come along." 

She dashed towards the door, flung it open. 

“ Here ! ’’ she called imperatively to the porter. 
“ Take the hand luggage to the car. A trap will 
fetch this lady’s trunks later on.” 

This is all I have,” I said, pointing to my bag. 

“ Ah, well,” Sybil said airily. “ Then we have 
nothing to wait for. Come along.” 

She hurried me into the car, followed me in, and 
we raced past the straggling lamp-posts, dimly-lit 
village, and into the night. 

“ Had any lunch ? ” the voice in the corner 
interrogated. 

“ Vcs. A sister gave me some sandwiches.” 

“ Sandwiches ! ” she exclaimed with good-natured 
•contempt. “ That is not much of a lunch for a 
day’s journey. You must feel a wreck.” 

“Iam rather tired,” I confessed faintly. 

“ You shall dine in your room directly we get in. 
Rose, she burst out suddenly, “ you are going to 
be comfortable ; I have seen to that. Miss Deinton 
is a sweet woman and her house is a gem. But as 
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she might be.inclined to be inquisitive I had better 
insense you as to your antecedents. You are Mrs. 
Toller, the wife of a soldier who died at Mons. His 
death has affected your health, and Miss Deinton 
has been warned on no account to allude to him. 
See ? " 

“ Yes.” 

I winced at the deception forced upon me. But 
what else was there left me ? I had stepped from 
my retreat into the world. What right had I to 
bring an incubus of shame to humble those who were 
willing to befriend me in my need ? 

“ I bought a wedding-ring, but I had to guess the 
size.” She opened her silk handbag and brought 
out a ring. “ Give me your hand.” She slipped the 
ring on my finger. “ Capital! Just the right size. 
Keep it on.” 

It seemed to burn my finger, this symbol of wife¬ 
hood—to me the badge of shame. 

Oh, little ring, little ring—the only jewel of my 
past, symbol of the vows to which I once pledged 
myself for eternity ! Only a few hours ago I drew 
you from my finger, laid you down with shuddering 
tears upon my discarded habit and veil. 

“ Cheer up ! ” Sybil said, mistaking my silence. 
“ It's a beastly business, but it is not your fault, 
poor dear, and it will soon be over and you can 
start afresh. I am a Catholic, it is true, but I have 
no prejudices. Every one has a right to carve his 
own life as he will, and so I told Harold. It is a 
ghastly mess ; but I shall stick to you, old girl. 

Her hand rested on mine and she gave it an im¬ 
pulsive squeeze. 

“You are very kind, Sybil.” 

My heart leaped with gratitude for the sympathy 
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thrilling in my sister-in-law's voice. Once I thought 
Sybil superficial, inferior to Harold in character, 
generous only on the surface, undependable. There 
I failed in charity. A chill financial support is 
offered me by my brother, but a generous champion¬ 
ship is tendered me by the woman whom, from a 
pedestal of superiority, I had once labelled as 
frivolous and insincere. 

Yet I yearned for the recognition of the old tight 
bond of love which once existed between my big 
brother and his little Rose. 

“ Is Harold angry with me ? " I asked timidly. 

“ Angry ? ” Sybil paused to reflect. “ Well— 
no. Not altogether.” She hesitated. Then You 
see, he had such a great reverence for you as a 
nun. He can’t reconcile himself to your leaving 
the convent. Of course, the circumstances are 
tragic. But he seems to think that you should have 
left yourself in the hands of your superiors, and not 
arrogate to yourself the right of judgment in the 
matter. He has such exalted ideas of a religious 
vocation, and thinks you have deliberately thrown 
yours aside.” 

“ Sybil! ” I cried in desperation. “ Will Harold 
never understand ? I have never cast it aside. 
Never, never ! ” 

Then . . . why ? Amazement was audible 
in her voice. 

I groped for words to give out my declaration of. 
faith. How could she understand the yearning of 
a mother—this woman who had never had a child, 
who had never desired one ? 

I began hesitantly. " To me motherhood is so 
high, so noble, that nothing compared to it can be 
important, not even my vows. Such is my belief. 
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God help me if I stand alone, but I must fulfil my 
duty to my child.” 

“ That is precisely where Harold is so hard,” 
reflected Sybil. He canpgt reconcile himself to 
the existence of the child. But don’t distress your¬ 
self, dear. Harold is an old bigot, and so I told him. 
I don’t hold his views, and I always look on the 
bright side of things. Who knows ? '‘•The baby 
may not live. And, after all, it would be a blessing 
if it didn’t.” 

I gasped involuntarily. 

“ But you are not to worry. I am boss over 
Harold, and he knows it. I said to him : ‘ Look 
here, old man, Rose follows her conscience, and if 
she thinks fit to leave the convent I can't wonder 
at it (I am sure I couldn’t stand the life), and it is 
her own affair. It isn’t a sin that she is committing, 
for she has got a dispensation from the Pope, jand 
that is as legal as a divorce in the law-courts and 
makes evervthing straight and proper.' ” 

I shivered. The pulse beat thickly in my throat. 
Once lighten the curb of self-restraint and I should 
burst into a fit of humiliated sobs. But I never 
spoke. Sybil’s words were echoing in the black air. 
They lashed me with little flicks of burning shame. 
That is how they judged me—a defroqu&c who ex¬ 
ploited her disgrace as an excuse to mantle a desire 
for freedom. 

We entered a long dark drive and stopped before 
a flight of steps. A door opened and out issued a 
flood of light. An excited terrier dashed through 
the door, hurled himself down the steps and barked 
a noisy salutation. 

Sybil sprang out of the car, and I followed her 
awkwardly up the steps and into the light. The 
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terrier leaped at my side and still gave vent to 
exclamations of surprise and welcome. 

“ Down, Boss ! " cried a high, sweet voice. " So 
here you are at last. Cold and tired, I am sure. 

Welcome, dear Mrs. Toller. You will- Mary! 

Mary ! ” 

Her voice receded in the darkness, the circle of 
light leaped at me, and everything faded into black 
night. 


I woke, perched on an elbow and stared round 
the room. I could remember nothing. At first I 
thought I must be in my cell and late for Office. 
Then my brain cleared and I knew myself to be in a 
strange house. 

By the side of my bed sat Sybil, reading a news¬ 
paper. Then I remembered. The luxurious details 
of the room were at once explained—the cheery fire, 
the delicately tinted walls, the long-mirrored ward¬ 
robe, the snowy rug, .the easy chairs. 

It was daylight, and the sun shone through the 
half-opened window. I sat up. To the left I could 
see the snowy tapers of a giant chestnut, a laburnum 
a-flower in a veil of dripping gold, farther on a slender 
lilac-bush covered with plumes of purple blossom. 

I he stir of my sudden movement aroused Sybil, 
who flung the newspaper upon the bed. 

‘‘Hallo! Aw'ake at last! What a sleep you have 
had ! Feeling all right ? ” she asked cheerfully. 

Quite/' I said, and wondered. What had 

become of the lost hours since my swoon on the 
threshold of this house ? 

"What happened last night. Sybil? I can't 
remember. 
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“ You were a goose and fainted, thanks to your 
carelessness in going without food. When you 
recovered Nurse Deinton undressed you and put 
you to bed. You drank a cup of soup and fell 
asleep. A fine fright you gave me ! " 

“ I don’t remember anything. I was so. tired.” 

“ But you feel fit this morning ? " 

“Quite fit.” I smiled. 

“ Here comes your breakfast. Eat, and I'll have 
a chat with you before Nurse Deinton comes up.” 

Sybil drew her chair closer to the bed and con¬ 
templated me critically. 

“ You don't look amiss, after all. It is to be 
hoped that everything will be all right. You are in 
capable hands, and the local doctor has quite a 
good reputation. No expense is to be spared, so if 
you obey orders you’ll pull through satisfactorily. 
Directly you are well again you are to come to me.” 

“ Sybil! ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Harold will object.” 

“ Harold won’t be there, piccaninny. He has 
enlisted; he got a commission in the Hillside 
Rangers, and he only pops over now and again, for 
a week-end leave.” 

“ Harold is in the Army ? ” The suddenness of 
the news took my breath. 

“ He wanted to go in the autumn, but I wouldn’t 
hear of it. Married men should staj' at home. He 
chafed, of course, and was grumpy all the winter. 
At last we compromised. I bargained that if he 
enlisted I should have Zellie to come and live with 
me. It was a pill, for Harold doesn’t like the child. 
But as he was crazy to go—and without a scene— 
he gave way. We have let Lynnboro’, and I have 
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taken Maresay Lodge, a jolly little place about a 
dozen miles from Sherwood Forest.” 

I was quite bewildered. “ But who is Zellie, 
Sybil ? ” 

“ She is my sister, of course.” 

“ I never knew that you had a sister," 

“ Perhaps not,” returned Sybil tartly. “ Harold 
has ignored her, poor child. You saw her at my 
wedding—no, you didn’t—you were already a nun. 
Mother married twice. Her second husband was 
a Monsieur Duchene. the tenor of the Opera 
Comique. Angdle is eight years younger than I 
am. She is French, of course—a true little Paris- 
ienne. Her father died just before the war and left 
her only a scrap of an income— about forty pounds 
a year. I allow her another fifty and she lived in a 
cheap pension until she came to live with me. 
Harold has taken a most unreasonable dislike to 
her, and I can’t imagine why, for she is a darling. 
When he got his commission he graciously permitted 
the child to live with me, but with the understanding 
that she leaves when the war is over. But she is 
sure to marry ; she is a most fascinating child.” 

How old is she ? ” 

“ Twenty-two ; but she looks seventeen, for she 
has a childish figure and the dearest little baby-face." 

“ Does she know about me? ” My breath 
fluttered in my throat. 

“ Yes. I had to be frank with her ; but she has 
vowed to keep her mouth shut. But she is no 
saint c-nitouche” 

I winced. 

‘‘Yve shall be as jolly as sandboys together. 
Harold is stationed at Retford, a deadly little hole. 
\Ve are about ten miles away. Nottingham and 
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Sheffield are get-at-able, and both have good shops 
and a theatre. Harold bought me a new car for 
my birthday, and as I drive myself distance is no 
object. I will teach you to drive, if you like. 

" You are very kind, Sybil,” I said earnestly. 
“ But I can't accept your offer.” 

“ Why not ? ” she asked bluntly. 

" You forget . . 1 stammered. “ Later on 

—there will be—baby.” 

“ Oh—that! ” She disposed of the difficulty 
with airy indifference. “ There will be heaps and 
heaps of room for you and the infant. Of course 
you will have a nurse, and I will arrange for you 
to have a suite of rooms at the back, where the 
kiddy won't be seen or heard. 

I shook my head dubiously. 

“ Now, don’t argue. It is settled.” Sybil spoke 
with decision. ” You will stay with us during the 
war. After, when Harold returns home, there will 
be time to decide where you will live. I have taken 
a great liking to you. Rose, and I mean you to be 
happy. Now I shall have to leave you, if I mean 
to take the next train to town and join Zellie. She 
has been very peaky this week and 1 am giving her 
a theatre or two to cheer her up. On Friday Harold 
comes for a week-end. What am 1 to say to him ? 

“ Give him my dear love—nothing more. I 
steadied my voice to an even tone. ” Some day 

he will understand and forgive me. 

“ Well, so long, dear ! ” She bent and kissed 

me. “ I will run and interview Nurse Deinton 
before I leave. Cheer up, keep yourself fit, and 
remember that Maresay is your home. Direct y 
the trouble is over and you are fit to travel >ou are 

to come to me.” 



CHAPTER IX 


He lies in the circle of my arms, his warm little 
body pressed to mine; one wee crumpled fist, 
like a pink rosebud, lies upon my breast. I hold 
him tight, and over his tiny crown I look daunt- 
lessly at the ghost of the past—the phantom which 
once haunted me stirring me at times with a pang 
of remorse. There are now no lees of shame in this 
cup of glory from which I drink long draughts of 
happiness. God fashioned me mother, prepared 
my body for the holy ordeal; He endowed me 
with the same gifts which He bestows upon the 
wedded mother welcoming her firstborn. Here on 
mv breast lives my jewel of joy. God preserve it me ! 
Mine ! Core of my heart ! Treasure and blessing ! 

I am entering into life’s Holy of Holies. AH the 
distinction of the world could be given and taken 
away, but nothing can compare with motherhood. 
No one can take that dignity from me. No woman 
realizes bliss until she feels the soft lips of her own 
Child at her breast. In that perfect union she 

dreams her dream of hope, recognizes her faculty 
for suffering, for sacrifice. 

these golden hours when he draws his life from 
my veins are so many silken threads to weave an 
everlasting band of love between us, to hold him 
or ever mine. For him I must conquer those 
erratic moods of revolt, of resentment which often 
overtake me-fight against them lest those subtle, 
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half-conscious forces working within me react 
upon the character of my boy. 

For—at times—I am afraid . . . afraid. That 
little face nestling to mine is a tiny book where— 
oh, God forbid !—the history of the past may be 
written upon it. 

Will the time ever come when I must ask my 
child’s pardon for its existence ? He was sinned 
against, but the sin was not mine. Yet he and I 
must bear the expiation. 

Can I bargain with God ?—cry “ Lay the chastise¬ 
ment upon me, only spare the child ! Visit not the 

sin upon the innocent " ? 

Shall I ever forgive myself that moment ol repul¬ 
sion when he was first laid in my arms—unnatural 
mother that I was ! Faint, exhausted by the ordeal 
I had passed through, I watched the nurse enter my 
room with a small bundle in her arms. She bent 
over me with a happy smile on her lips, bent lower 
and lower until the bundle was level with my eyes, 
drew aside the flannel with the words, 1 he bonny 
wee man ! He is a lovely boy ” ; and she gently 
laid him beside me. 

I turned my eyes. I saw him—a small mottled 
face with closed eyes and open mouth. The tiny . 
head moved from side to side. And it was crowned 
with a fleece of soft red hair. 

Red hair! 

Body and soul froze with repulsion and horror. 
The gap of the last months closed to, and I was 
once again in the vortex of that maelstrom of evil, 
a hapless victim whirled to destruction, entreating 
an unresponsive Heaven. The memory of that 
vicious face framed in red hair seared my brain 
with reminiscent mad terror and despair. 
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0 merciful God, in all the long years to come must 
I watch my child grow into the image of the destroyer, 
see upon his face the eternal reminder of the infamy 
worked upon me ! Christ, have mercy upon me ! 

My brain raced in chaos. For one sinful moment 
I hated the child, the incarnation of a foul crime. 
(My little son, forgive me !) 

A fury of helpless rage surged within me. I 
recoiled, and with averted palms I would have 
thrust the interloper from me, when my sudden 
movement disturbed it and it set up a thin, feeble 
wail. 

At the sound of that little plaint something warm, 
comforting, broke through the dam of resentment, 
and a stream of tenderness gushed through my 
bruised heart, cleansing it from hatred, leaving 
only an infinite compassion and love. 


CHAPTER X 


My baby was five weeks old yesterday, and yester¬ 
day, the feast of St. John, he was baptized. John 
is his name. I would have liked to have named 
him Anthony, after my father, but Sybil wrote 
that Harold forbade me taking any of the family 
names. So I acquiesced to Harold’s will ; but the 

order, for such it was, stung me. 

My little outcast! Your mother must love you 
a thousandfold to compensate you for the slights 


you will have to suffer. 

These five weeks have been a span of radiant 
happiness to me. Every golden hour adds to the 
perfect intimacy between my child and myself. 
He knows me, I am confident of it. As he lies at 
my breast his soft grey eyes search me, and this 
morning a faint evanescent smile played upon his 
face. It was the birth of a new soul, an expression 
of faith and confidence in the love that guard, him 
In his sleep I watch him, rosy and fragrant, a 
flower of sweetness. Long lashes sweep hi, check 
his lips, twin scarlet buds, are slightly parted and 
the tiny hand curves like a delicate pink shell upon 
the pillow. Only in Bethlehem was there ever so 


lovely a child. . Tr , 

This interlude of happiness is nearly ovei , 
another week we leave for Mai cay o ge 
and Ishmael into the desert of the world. A 1 
maid has been engaged for roe by Kurse Deinton, 
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child of seventeen, who conquered me at once when 
she acknowledged shyly her passion for babies. 
Nannie is already a devotee at Baby’s shrine, and 
our mutual duties make a bond of sympathy and 
understanding between us. 

This afternoon I hired a car and took Nannie 
and Baby with me to the town. It seemed strange 
to have once more money at my disposal. Not 
many weeks ago I was a nun who had made a vow 
of poverty and was dependent, upon my friends for 
even the postage stamps to frank the letters I wrote 
to them. To-day I spent fifty pounds. But I 
would not have Sybil ashamed of me before her 
friends, and the outfit is, after all, a modest one, 
considering the position I must hold 

But I succumbed to temptation when I stood 
before the window of the music-seller’s shop. At 
Les Anges I was indulged in all the latest music, 
for it was considered good policy for a mistress to 
keep herself up-to-date, and I went with the tide 
of the new school. 

But for a whole year I have hardly touched the 
piano. Lately, however, the irresistible longing 
to take up my music has determined me to study 
anew, study with ardour in the moments I can 
spare from Baby. I intend to take up music¬ 
teaching as a career when the interval of nursing is 
over ; for I mean to be independent, to earn Baby’s 
living and my own. I entered and bought a store 
of musical tre?sures—Debussy, Ravel, Scriabine. 
Here is work and solace for the near future. 

***** 

It is a fortnight since I took up my abode at 
Maresay Lodge. , 
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I cannot say that I am enamoured of the place. 
The house is modern, comfortable, the grounds are 
charming, but set in a dull little village six miles 
from the nearest town, which is reached by a flat, 
dusty, treeless road. The village is a triangle where 
the Lodge is the apex. Around us huddle tiny 
cottages, all enclosed in minute, dusty front-gardens. 
To the north of the village runs the Idle, a lazy 
stream which divides us from the Carr, a black, 
boggy, celery-growing district. Even now the back- 
gardens are alive with the women and children 
pricking out the tender celery plants from their 
frames, to sell them by the thousand to the farmer, 
who will transplant them to the trenches on the 
Cirr. 

What must this place be like in the winter, when, 
even now, in the flower of the year, it breathes a 
sluggish stolidity ! Shadeless, monotonously level, 
the long white roads scroll through the fields fenced 
in by thorn hedge. They offer no mystery of shady 
hedge bottom, no promise of fascinating discovery of 
bud or blossom, of fern-crowded ditch. Yet, a 
mile away, the marsh marigold lifts a golden head 
by the banks of the Idle ; a royal splendour of 
purple iris stands knee-deep in the bog, together 
with the silver-headed plumes of a species of pampas 
grass. 

A mile away ! Here we live in a whirlpool of 
dust flung up by the many cars, the heavy wagons 
that grind their way to the market over an ill-kept 
sandy road. 

The Lodge is the oasis in the desert. Lilacs, 
white and purple, mingle with the sunny tresses of 
the laburnum and shut us in from the interested 
gaze of the villager. A velvet lawn spreads itself 
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on the east of the house and is reached from both 
drawing and dining-rooms. 

A suite of rooms has been allotted to me by Sybil 
—a bedroom, a nursery sitting-room, and a small 
bedroom for Nannie. The three rooms give on to 
a -side lane which overlooks the ruins of Maresay 
Abbey, an old convent of the Augustinian Order. 
To me it is a wonder that an abbey should have 
ever been founded here. The old monks had, for 
the most part, a sense of the picturesque and beauty ; 
here there is none. 

Sybil is indifferent to her surroundings. “ The 
house is convenient, shut off from the gaze of the 
yokels.” She has a car which will take her to the 
Forest in less than half an hour. Why should she 
worry if the village is an ugly one ? She hardly 
ever sets a foot in it. 

There is something very lovable about Sybil. 
To me her character appears to be made up of 
contradictions. She is recklessly extravagant, yet 
curiously “ near ” about trifles ; a great talker, and 
apparently the soul of frankness, yet secretive in 
many ways ; hot-tempered with her equals, yet 
gifted with great self-restraint when face to face 
with a discussion with her servants ; flippant, super¬ 
ficial, and yet capable of great devotion, which she 
showers upon her stepsister Zellie. 

Zellie Duchene ! How can I describe her ? It 
is so difficult to think of her with dispassionate 
charity. 

brom a distance she presents a picturesque 
Watteau-shepherdess appearance. On close inspec¬ 
tion one cannot be blind to the fact that the pretty 
yellow hair is dyed, the cheeks are tinted too rosily, 
and the eyebrows and lashes are thickly kohl-blacked 


«. 
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and contradict the gamboge-coloured hair. She 
affects extreme childishness, which fascinates Sybil 1 , 
who considers her a chef d’ceuvre of beauty and 
smartness, and laughs amiably at the sallies of wit, 
which border on the offensive. 

" You will shock Rose,” Sybil will scold fondly. 
“ Don’t take any notice of her, Rose ; she is a 
naughty baby, and doesn’t know in the least what 
she is talking about. She has picked up horrid 
little views in Paris, but we shall soon cure her of 
them. For shame, Zellie! Try to behave your¬ 
self.” 

“Oh, Madame Sunday is always shocked,” 
Zellie replies airily. (Madame Sunday is her nick¬ 
name for me.) “ But we can t all be nuns . . . 
thank goodness ! ” 

There was meaning and malice in the emphasis 
she laid upon the last words. They brought the 
hot blood to my cheeks, but I considered her 

steadily. 

“ Zellie ! ” Sybil’s voice was fierce. 

“ Mais quoi done ? ” Zellie opened innocent 

eyes. “ What have I said wrong ? ” 

“You know,” Sybil began. ... 

But I did not stay to hear the end of the discus¬ 
sion, for I left the room and went into my own. 
By the little cot I knelt, laid my head upon the 
coverlet, and closed my hot eyes while I prayed for 

patience. , , , 

Oh, the world is going to be a hard place to live 

in 1 

Zellie does not like me. She resents my presence 
here, and in a hundred silent ways unknown to 
Sybil—she taunts me with my shame. She will 
avert her head with open repugnance should my 
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baby be unfortunate enough to cross her way; she 
will sit and stare at me with a curious meditative 
gaze and her nostrils will quiver with ill-concealed 
derision. Then, indeed, under that malicious eye 
I wither, feeling myself indeed the outcast, the 
defroquee, as she once termed me to Sybil when they 
both thought I was out of hearing. 

If only I could leave, take a tiny cottage some¬ 
where, far away, bury myself with Baby and Nannie 
there, where I could live unknown, forgotten ! 

Sybil means well by me, but I am unhappy. 

Courage ! This shall be the Purgatory I must 
win through, offer it up for my sins of pride and 
bad temper. 

% 

***** 

I have been a month at Marcsay, and until now 
Harold has had no leave. So it was with inward 
panic that I heard Sybil announce at lunch that 
she had received a wire to say that he would arrive 
at Bawtry station by the 5.11, and that his great 
chum, Tony Kent, was coming with him. 

“ Zellie will sing an Alleluia. She is awfully gone 
on Tony Kent. You ought to know him, Rose ; 
he was Harold’s chum at school and Harold used 
to spend many a holiday with Tony at his uncle’s 

place at-. He is very musical, and has all your 

dreadful twenty-first century futuristic music at 
his finger-ends, so you ought to get on well with 
him. Play some of those nightmare things of 
Debussy to him, and he’ll revel in ecstasy. I shall 
take jolly good care to go with Harold out of hearing 
at the very bottom of the lawn." 

“ What about me ? " Zellie asked jealously. 

" You. poppet ? You shall clap your hands at 
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the finish as a signal for us to come back and ap¬ 
plaud.’' 

* * * * * 

Harold is coming. How will he meet me, greet 
me ? Shall I be able to bear the icy contempt 
which I know I shall read in his face ? Harold 
is an idealist. He was proud of me as a nun, 
gloried in my vocation. For we come of an old 
Catholic family, and every generation of us has 
given a daughter to the Church. I am the first 
unfrocked—that word is a scourge for my bleeding 
conscience. 

I went upstairs to my baby for comfort. He 
was fractious, and all my efforts to soothe him were 
fruitless. His little face was contorted with passion ; 
the features seemed to swell with crimson rage, 
and his cries rose in a crescendo of fury. 

For one terrible moment the child’s face faded, 
and another—red—savage—bestial—took its place. 

0 God, that I might drink the waters of Lethe 
and never see that face again ! 

I undressed the child, nursed him, cuddled 
him until the turbulent clamour ceased and he 
fell asleep. Then I laid him gently in his cot 
and left him to Nannie’s vigilance. On tiptoe 
lest I should disturb him I slipped into the bedroom 
and began to dress for dinner. 

My toilet is never a long one ; mv hair has not 
yet grown long enough to be put up and fastened 
with hairpins. The wavy crop looks rather like 
a boy’s head, and is not dignified enough for the 
mother of a child. All I can do is to brush it 
and leave it to wave about my ears and neck. 
My dresses are all black, for am I not supposed 
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to be a widow ?—black serge, with the deceptive 
lawn collar and cuffs of the conventional widow ; 
serge for the daytime, voile for the evening, all 
austerely cut and high to the throat. Nothing 
will induce me to bare my throat and chest as 
Sybil and Zellie do. I draw the line there. 

Teuf! Teuf! They have arrived. I ran into 
the sitting-room where I could look down upon 
the side entrance which gives on to the lane. Yes ; 
Harold was there, a little broader, a little stouter 
since I saw him last, but very upright, and a soldier, 
every inch of him. Before I could pay attention 
to his companion and fellow-officer they were 
both inside, and there followed a buzz of exclama¬ 
tions and laughter. 

Half an hour passed and I still stood at the 
window, lacking the courage to go down. Presently 
I heard Sybil’s high laughter, a knock at the door, 
and, “ May wc come in ? ” cried my sister-in-law. 
The door opened before I could reply, and her 
face smiled archly in the aperture. Behind her 
stood Harold. 

My knees trembled under me, a mist of unshed 
tears blurred my sight. I could not speak, but 
l held out mv hands. 

With a long stride my brother came ; he took 
my hands in his, but held me rigidly from him 
as if he feared my embrace. His face was stern, 
his eyebrows met in a frown ; he searched my face 
with grave inquiry. I returned the gaze steadily, 
but, just like the coward that I was, I trembled 
yibkariy. Something seemed to reassure him, for 
his lace cleared and he looked relieved. Still 
holding my hands he drew me to him and kissed 
my forehead. 
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“ That is all right. You had better have it out 
together," Sybil said with blunt directness. “ Nannie, 
go down into the kitchen until Airs. Toller rings 
for you. I'll go and help Zellie entertain Tony 
Kent. The dinner-gong goes at half-past seven, 
remember.’' 

She swept the astonished Nannie before her. I 
heard her run downstairs, whistling as she went. 

There was a long silence, pregnant with painful 
thought. I could not break it. All I could do 
was to raise my piteous eyes to Harold and mutely 
beg for pardon and forbearance. Then : 

“ Poor old girl! ” he said with sudden tender¬ 
ness. “ You have had a bad time, I can see." 

My throat contracted. I nodded and bit my 
lips lest the unruly sobs should burst away through 
them. 

" We were bound to misunderstand you, I am 
afraid," he said awkwardly. “ I feared . . ." 
His voice, trailed away. Then : “ It is a tragedy," 
he burst forth. “ You can't realize what it all 
entails, Rose. You went into the convent so 
young that the seven years have left you still a 
child. You do not understand what lies before 
you—before us all. 

“ .See here, Rose "—lie spoke impressively. "You 
and I, we have generations of honour behind us 
and to those generations we owe our debt of honour. 
The traditions of the past have made our family 
a proud one. What do you bring into it ? lie 
said with emphasis. “ When' I think of it I find 
it hard to forgive you. I did not mean to forgive. 
But your innocent, wistful face has conquered, lor I 
read upon it that you have acted on con fiction— 
wrong-headed though you are." 
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“ Harry ! ” I laid my hand upon his arm. 

“ What you have gone through is inexpressible, 

I grant you, my poor sister ; but could you not 
trust your Superiors to deal with the child ? You 
must have known that it would have been kindly 

treated, brought up piously." 

“ I could not, Harry. When I learnt from 
the Reverend Mother that these unfortunate chil¬ 
dren are to be cared for by an institution, something 
stronger than all my aspirations cried out to protect 
my child. How could I live on cloistered, selfishly 
tending to the welfare of my own soul, while I knew 
• that somewhere, far away, the child was an unloved 
waif growing into boyhood, manhood, the object 
of secret repulsion, while those who reared him 
would watch for the taint of heredity to manifest 
itself and justify their scorn ? 

“ I could not bear it, Harry. The child is flesh 
ot my flesh. In my cell at night I should hear 
the wail of my little son crying in vain for the 
love of his heartless mother, who prized her own 
soul before that of her child. If the mother who 
bore him could forsake him, could she hope that 
strangers would be faithful to their tmst ? The 
thought agonized me. 

“ Only when I had taken my final decision 
did peace come to me. That was God’s answer 
to my prayer for guidance. He is a lovely baby, 
Harold. Won’t you look at him ? " I went to 
the cot and drew aside the curtain. 

Harold stepped back sharply and raised his hand in 
protest. “ No ! ” His voice had an icy edge of disgust. 

“ He is the chi J .d of a German devil. May he 
burn in hell for ever and ever 1 ” Harold raged 
between clenched teeth. ' • . 
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t “ He is mine, mine only,” I said with warmth. 

To which does the seed of a flower belong—to the 
flower or to the earth ? It falls from the flower, 
which knows it no more, falls to root in the lap 
of Mother Earth, which cherishes it, nourishes, 
possesses it until it dies. To the earth. Mother 
Earth it belongs. So my child belongs to me. 
Of his father and his hidden crime he shall never 
have knowledge, please God ! Environment and 
love shall help to uproot any vicious tendencies 
that may be born of his origin.” 

Poor Rose!” .Harold said with compassion. 
Time will show the fallacy of your ideals.” 

‘ You are no longer angrv with me ? ” I implored 
him. 

Angry ? No. But you have placed your¬ 
self and us in a very difficult position. The one 
thing I require of you is utter secrecy. That I 
have a right to exact. You owe it to the honour 
of oilr name. Furthermore, I won’t hear of any 
ridiculous plans of earning your living. The future 
can take care of itself. For the present you will 
please to consider the income I promised you as 
inalienably yours.” 

" You are good to me,” I said gratefully. ” So 
is Sybil. ' I am only sorry that Zellie should have 
been told.” 

“ Zellie knows ? ” Harold ejaculated wrathfully. 
Sybil ought to be ashamed. But I can make 
Angle's silence assured. Let her breathe a hint 
even, and her allowance from me shall be stopped 
and out she goes, bag and baggage. I shall warn 
her of that. She is a prudent young woman where 
nioney is concerned.” 

Bong! Bong! 
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“ There goes the gong ! Come along down.” 

Hand in hand, as in the old days of childhood, 
we raced down the stairs. 

The weight of mental strain rolled off my mind; 
a sense of intense relief poured a flood of sunshine ' 
into my heart. Harold and I were friends again. 
The thought was ecstatic. 

“You are late, you two,” Sybil cried in a cheerful 
voice. " Come along. Rose. Sit next to Harold. 
Oh, I forgot. Rose, this is an old friend, Tony 
Kent, and this is my sister, Mrs. Toller,” she intro¬ 
duced in an off-hand manner. " Zellie, you sit 
next to Tony.” 

The young officer sat opposite me. He looked 
good-natured ; he caught my eye and smiled, and 
his smile turned a very homely face into quite an 
attractive one. He is tall and thin, with a funny 
little moustache which does not hide a wide, kind 
mouth. I should say he is a good man, for his 
expression is open ; kindness is the dominant note. 

I like him. So does Zellie, very much so, for 
she put on her prettiest fascinating baby manner 
and exaggerated her French accent for his benefit. 
She was radiant and really pretty in white crepe-de- 
Chine, which softened her and made her look less 
flamboyant, less challenging. 

It is evident that she means to captivate Mr. 
Kent, and Sybil aids and abets her to the extent 
of her sisterly support. 

Later, - in the drawing-room, Sybil proposed 
that Zellie should sing. She consented, and we 
listened to a song of Massenet rendered in a shrill 
treble with the tremolo so beloved of the French. 
To me it sounded like a feeble steam-whistle with 
a gurgle ; but Sybil was enchanted, and Mr. Kent 
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thanked the singer ceremoniously. Harold pulled 
his moustache with a bored air. 

“ Now it is your turn.” He nodded to 

me. 

“ Rose doesn’t sing,” Sybil said with decision. 

** That's all you know,” Harold retorted. “ Rose 
has a delicious voice, let me tell you, and a jolly 
well-trained one. Sing to us, Rose.” 

Zellie looked supercilious, and somehow I felt 
there was constraint in Sybil’s polite, " ^es, do, 
Rose.” 

I took alarm. I must not trade in Zellie’s terri¬ 
tory. " Pray don’t ask me. I don’t know any 
songs.” 

" Sing the Litany of the Blessed Virgin,” Angele 
laughed airily. 

" 'What do you mean ? Are you trying to be 

sarcastic ? ” 

Harold was up in arms at once, and lie looked 
at Zellie with scornful eves. 

' I hastened to intervene. “ Supposing I play 
something to you instead ? But you may not like 
the music I prefer.” 

Zellie rose from the piano and crossed to where 
Sybil was sitting ; she threw a sour look at Harold 
as she passed him. I took her place and let my 
hands fall in an idle prelude of modulations from 
hey to key. 

“ Debussy, of course,” Sybil decided. We 
shan’t understand a note, but that does not matter. 
So you can play as many false chords as you like. 
No one will be the wiser.” 

’ Mr. Kent stood at my right. He looked down 

at me with a smile. u ,, 

"I am a humble believer in Debussy mysell, 

D 
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he said. “ So you will have at least one appreciative 

listener.” 

I began the long chords, the sweet jangle of 
the phantom-bells which opens the wonderful prelude 
of ” La Cathedrale Engloutie.” 

Down into the sea I gazed and, in obedience 
to the commanding bell, I followed with the pro¬ 
cession into the submerged cathedral to the majestic 
strains of the organ, while the deep bass bell tolled 
on. I stood before the altar, listened to the ghostly 
intoning of the dead priests, the chant taken up 
by the spectral choir. And ever the bell tolled on. 
It paused, and to the accompaniment of the bells 
and organ the choir lifted a song of praise and 
prayer which soared up to the firmament in swelling 
grandeur: 

“ From the depths, we,' the dead, still invoke 
Thee, praise Thee, bless Thee.” 

The hymn died suddenly, the bells, stirred by 
wind and wave, swayed and jangled in liquid 
dissonance, and the tonal vision died away. 

My hands still rested on the keys, but my thoughts 
were far away, away in another chapel, deserted, 
submerged in the sea of wrath, empty of praise 
and worship. 

Some day they will return, those exiled devotees, 
reconsecrate themselves and their desecrated cloisters 
to the service of God. Songs of praise will rise 
again in that house of prayer. In duty and worship 
those poor victims will lay their tragic past before 
the justice seat ot God. I, alone, stand outside 
the pale. Never again ! Never again ! 

I was recalled to the present by Sybil’s lively 
voice. 

“ What an extraordinary piece ! It sounds quite 
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unearthly and mad. Do you mean to say—honestly 
now —that you like that jingle-jangle ? ” She 
addressed herself to Tony Kent. 

“ Honestly, I do—immensely. It is a wonderful 
thing to hear Debussy interpreted like that. I owe 
you many thanks, Mrs. Toller.” 

“ There is no accounting for tastes,” Harold 
remarked, as he lit a cigarette. “ Whatever was 
the fellow aiming at ? ” 

“ ft is the fashion to say you admire Debussy, 
whether you understand him or no,” Zellie com¬ 
mented in the childish foreign accent she accentuates 
when she is speaking to a stranger. “ Most people 
rave about Debussy because they don’t understand 
him.” 

“ To those who have ears to hear Debussy he is 
the greatest dramatist, lyrist, and rhapsodist of 
our times,” I said. “ He is a dreamer, a mystic, 
a visionary who presents to us in subtle tone-images 
the dancing patter of snowflakes, the slanting moon¬ 
beams of a chill autumn night, the perfumes of a 
summer’s evening. He is the greatest tone-poet 
of our day.” 

Zellie yawned. “ Aren’t we going to have a game 

of bridge ? ” she asked inconsequently. “ Oh, 

do, Svbbie. I am so tired of Debussy and all his 
* •» 

works. Let us play as we did last time—Mr. 
Kent and me against Harold and you.” 

“ What about Rose ? ” Harold asked. “ I will 
stand out this time.” 

" Oh, no " I protested. “ I never play bridge, 
and I don’t want to learn. It is time, too, that 
I relieved Nannie. So I will say good-night to 
you.” 

Mr. Kent held the door open for me to pass 
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through. I looked up and caught his earnest gaze 
fixed upon me. 

" Once more a thousand thanks for the feast of 
music you have given us to-night,” he said in a low 
voice. “ I hope you will play to us to-morrow.” 

“ Certainly, if you care to listen. Good-night'.” 

I went upstairs lighter at heart than I had been 
for many months. What a pleasant evening it 
had been ! Harold was reconciled to me ; he no 
longer disputed my right to my own judgment. 
Dear Harold ! 

It had been pleasant, too, to play my favourite 
music to one so appreciative, so understanding, as 
Mr. Kent. There was another day, for the two 
soldiers leave only on Sunday evening. 

Pleasant reflections flitted through my brain as I 
composed myself for sleep that night. What should 
I play the next day ? There was Ravel’s “ Pa vane ” 
. . . Gaspard dans la Nuit ”... or perhaps 
“ Reflets dans l’eau.” . . . Still planning my next 
day’s repertoire T fell happily asleep. 


CHAPTER XI 


Nature prattles with the voice of summer at its 
prime—the hum of bees, the flute of the blackbird, 
the challenge of the cuckoo in a distant coppice. 
At the further end of the lawn rises a hedge of 
sweet-peas perched oil their stalks like multi¬ 
coloured butterflies at rest. They make a flam¬ 
boyant patch of colour against the cool background 
of pale green foliage and dark shrubs. 

In the shade of the great beech-tree we have 
installed a summer parlour with wickcr-chairs and 
a small, table. Here I live the best part of the 
summer day with Nannie and Babv, while Sybil 
and Zellie take the car to the Forest or to Retford 
on the off-chance of a chat with Harold or fon\ 
Kent. Sybil is often vexed that I do not accom¬ 
pany them, but Zellie shows her gratification that 

I choose to stay at home. 

• Why does she hate me so ? It pains me that 
anyone should take the trouble to show me so much 
animosity, for I am a harmless creature and only 
ask for forbearance. Baby demands my "hole 
life now, and I am content to isolate myself that 
may dedicate myself to his needs. I will not resent. 

her hostility, I will ignore it. 

Every fortnight now Harold and Tony take 
their week-end leave, and in the alternate week t e 
two chums come either for the Saturday or t le 
Sunday afternoon, but always together. 
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Tony is not only Harold’s friend, but the friend 
of us all, and he has become so intimate with us 
that we have agreed to drop the formal “ Mister.” 

Sybil is fond of him. In the back of her mind 
she thinks of him as her prospective brother-in-law, 
for there is .no doubt that he has impressed Zellie. 
Lately she has dropped her ultra-Parisian graces, 
and poses as a good little girl, and defers to Tony’s 

likes and dislikes, with a Griselda-like humility. I 

* 

think Tony is gifted with unaffected simplicity, 
for he seems quite unconscious of Zellie’s pretty 
lures, and treats us all with equal brotherly affec¬ 
tion. 

Music is the bond of the harmonious friendship 
between us. Every week he brings me something 
new to study, with a joking, “ I shall expect it 
note-perfect next week, Mrs. Toller,” and after 
dinner we enjoy a perfect hour of music. Later 
on we drift into lazy conversation—the war, the 
chances of the regiment being ordered to the Front, 
sport, local scandal; but gradually and adroitly 
Tony leads it to the topic uppermost in his mind— 
Ahe beloved music Then the others leave it to us. 
Harold goes on the lawn with his cigarette and his 
fox-terrier Boss, while Sybil and Angele talk chiffons, 
and our discussion sinks to a lower tone. 

1 hese little chats are dear to me and the most 
interesting part of the holiday. For Tony is a 

ician, and I have learnt much from 
his criticisms, thanks to his vivid translation to 
me of the nodern composers’ thought. 

But Zellie begrudges me even this short moment 
of intellectual pleasure In one way or another 
sh<- contrives to interrupt and break up the con¬ 
versation ; she monopolises Tony as if he were 
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indeed her fiance, and eyes me with resentment, 
almost as if I had robbed her of something which 
belonged to her. 

Last night after the two men w'ent away, Sybil 
came up to my nursery. 

Her visit surprised me, for she is not fond of 
babies and makes no pretence at hiding the fact 
that she considers them a nuisance. This poor 
baby of mine is her bele noire. I recognize that he 
possesses no attribute with which to call forth love. 
A child of shame—and to a Catholic the unspeak¬ 
able—the base-bom child of a nun. My poor 
lamb ! 

Sybil never even glanced at the child, exquisite 
as he is, like a rosebud in his cradle. She stood by 
the mantelpiece while I drew the curtains before 
the window. I pulled out a roomy, easy wicker- 
chair. 

She seemed embarrassed, launched into con¬ 
jectures as to the duration of the war, wondered if 
the rumour were true that the regiment was to be 
moved to Ireland. Gradually Zellie became the 
topic—her unworldliness, her childish ignorance ot 
the value of money, her hopeless extravagance, 
and the necessity of her marrying a man with 
money. 

“ You understand ? ” 

There was some quality in her voice which made 
me regard her steadily. 

You must not spoil Zcllie’s chances. Hose, 
she said. 

“ I ? ” I exclaimed, bewildered. 

“ It would be a catty thing to do, for you can t 
have him yourself, you know.” 

I sprang up. “ Sybil! What are you saying ? 
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C 

“You are getting too intimate with Tony. You 
are trying to attract him, to take him from Zellie.” 

I shrank back with disgust. “ Sybil! What 
a horrible thought! What is Tony to me, or any 
other man to me ? Remember that I am a nun.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

She laughed, and compressed her lips in an ex¬ 
pression of delicate derision. 

I had forgotten! But in that poor abused body 
of mine the soul of virginity still lived and cherished 
the transcendant ideal. Inconsistent as it might 
appear, the vow of chastity was still as sacred to 
me as ever. 

It never occurred to me that a man might think 
of me as a woman to be wooed and married. . 

Kow could I expect Sybil to analyse my mental 
attitude, understand it ? I saw the futility of an 
attempt to explain. It would only draw down 
upon me her open derision. A nun who deliberately 
forsook her convent to rid herself of her vows had 
no right to prate of the sanctity of them. It was 
grotesque, intolerable. 

Sybil suddenly realised my misery and the cruelty 
of her laugh, and she held out her hand. “ Shake, 
Rose ! I was a beast to laugh. But you really 
have the quaintest ideas. But I see I misjudged 
you. Zellie convinced me that you were slyly 
trying to snatch fony from her, and naturally she 
resented it. Before you came Tony paid her a 
great deal of attention.” 

“ But Tony is the most brotherly of friends, Sybil. 
He believes me to be a widow. The only basis of 
our companionship is our mutual tastes in music 
and the discussing of them. You need fear no 
rivalry on my part.” My voice trembled with the 
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unshed tears. “ Please tell Zellie that. Love and 
marriage are not for me.” 

“ Well, I suppose not,” Sybil agreed. ” You 
could hardly marry without the truth coming 
eventually to light, and it would be a nasty ex¬ 
posure for you and for us all.” 

” I am sorry that I was so tactless as to absorb 
so much of Tony's attention. But, you see, I only 
thought of the music. However, I will be careful 
not to offend again.” 

“ Now, don’t go to extremes.” Sybil began to 
be alarmed. “If you avoid Tony, Harold will soon 
notice it and be up in arms at once. He will want 
to know the why and wherefore, and there would 
be the deuce to pay, for he would drop on to poor 
Zellie. Don’t be huffy, Rose. You are as trans¬ 
parent as a baby, and I can see by your indignant 
face that I may acquit you of flirting with Tony.” 

“ Flirting ! ” I was horrified. 

But I am now aware that, for the future, I shall 
have to renounce even the semblance of male friend¬ 
ship ; it opens the door for misconception, for evil 
judgment. Those delicious hours of musical causerie 
are hours of the past—never to be repeated. 

The interview left me with a feeling of heaviness, 
of tragic loneliness, of being in an intolerably false 

position. 



CHAPTER XII 


How wide is the world and vet how narrow ! This 
dull little village of Maresay is buried in the midst 
of dull black Carrs, far away from the world—the 
very spot for one who desires to escape recognition. 
Here I have lived the last two months in a sense 
of perfect security, and yet even here the long arm 
of coincidence has reached me. 

A few days ago Sybil' received a letter from a 
distant cousin,- an English girl formerly resident 
in France It appears that this girl had been 
teaching in a convent before the war broke out. 
After her escape to England she had been engaged 
as a governess in an American family who had now 
returned to New York. She was on her way to 
some friends in Yorkshire and purposed breaking 
her journey at Retford to see Sybil, whom she had 
not seen since her childhood. Sybil was quite 
excited and only too glad to send a cordial invita¬ 
tion to Genevieve, and insisted that she should 
spend at least a month with us at Maresay before 
taking up another engagement. 

I was on the lawn in my leafy shelter. Baby 
was asleep in my arms. It was close upon five 
o’clock, and through the foliage I could see Mary 
preparing the tea-table on the lawn., I watched 
her move the table to the shade of an old beech- 
tree, draw the wicker-chairs close to it, then dis¬ 
appear in the direction of the kitchen. . 
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The whole atmosphere breathed peace, comfort. 
The afternoon was radiant, laden with the acute 
fragrance of the sweet-peas ; there was a pleasant 
humming of bees around me mingled with the chirp¬ 
ing conversation of birds at the farther end of the 
lawn. For the moment I was under a dreamy spell 
of lazy happiness. My baby awoke, his eyes lifted 
to mine ; he gave an evanescent little smile which 
pierced me with a rapture which was close upon 
pain. My wee thing! If only my arms could 
encircle you through life, shield you from the scorn 
and hatred of the world—the antagonism which is 
your inevitable heritage. 

Even in this household, where I am the welcome 
inmate, the child is ignored, treated as if it did not 
exist. At the approach of visitors I fly with him to ' 
‘ the nursery, where we are invisible until they are 
gone. 

No; I am not ashamed of my child. That 
feeling passed long ago. There is nothing left but 
gratitude for the charge of the little soul given to 
my keeping. But I cannot challenge the world, 
flaunt my motherhood before strangers; it would 
bring constraint, displeasure on the faces of those 
around me—those who know. 

The sound of laughing voices neared my retreat, 
floated past me. Then I saw Sy-bil and Zellie with 
a stranger walking in the direction of the beech- 
tree, where Sybil, with a gesture of her hand, in¬ 
vited the stranger to be seated. Zellie was busying 
herself with cups and saucers ; the maid was carry¬ 
ing the tea-tray across the lawn. Now was my 
opportunity to slip back to the house and through 
the kitchen upstairs, to leave Baby with Nannie 
before I joined the others at tea 
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As ill-fortune would have it, Sybil chanced to 
look round and caught sight of me. 

“ Rose! ” she called. “Tea is ready. Come 

along." 

“ One minute," I replied; “ I will leave Baby 
with Nannie first." 

“ Let Mary take him to the nursery," Sybil 
called in a high’, peremptory voice. “ Come along." 

I hesitated. Mary deposited her tray and stood 
expectant, waiting for me to approach. 

“ Come along,” Sybil repeated. 

I reached the group ; the stranger moved her 

chair round and stood up. 

My heart stood still for one moment of con¬ 
sternation. I crushed the child close to me and 
stared at the girl who, likewise, stood petrified— 
incredulity, stupefaction written on her mobile face. 

Genoveva Langley! Here stood the girl who 
had been one of my lay assistants at Les Anges, one 
whom I had trained as music-mistress to les petiles — 
a loyal co-worker, a child who had spent upon'me 
that intense devotion which so many spiritually 
minded girls dedicate to a nun. 

Genoveva Langley ! I remembered that, owing 
to the preponderance of the name Genevieve, the 
nuns had latinized her name, but shortened it to 
Veva. 

“ Madame Rose ! " she exclaimed involuntarily 
in a breathless voice. 

Sybil rose promptly to the occasion. “ Mary " 
she directed the maid—“ take Baby to Nannie." 

I laid my little son in Mary’s arms. He at once 
resented the change, and filled the air with shrill 
protestations which only died away as Mary reached 
and closed the kitchen door. 
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Sybil disregarded the cries and spoke coolly: 
“ This is Genevieve Langley, Rose—my sister, Mrs. 
ToHer.” It was said with a finality which said: 
“ No scenes here, if j r ou please.” 

Veva stood a figure of stone, her face suffused 
slowly with a hot flush. 

Zellie scented danger, and looked eagerly from 
Veva to me. 

“What? You know each other?” she asked 
excitedly. 

Veva never answered. Her eyelids dropped. 
One could see how she endeavoured to stiffen her 
face into expressionless formality. For an instant 
neither of us spoke, then I answered quietly : 

“ Yes. Veva and I know each other very well 
She was my lay assistant at Les Anges. 

“ Oh, la ! la ! ” ejaculated Zellie, and she burst 
into airy laughter, which sounded brutal to my 
jarred nerves. 

Oh, it was hard to see Veva’s scandalized face 
grow * frigid and hostile. In the dear old past we 
had been attached to each other and I had always 
been grateful for her idealizing affection. Now she 

scorned me. _ 

Sybil intervened. “ Since Genevieve knows Rose 

it may be as well to tell her that the convent of Les 
Anges exists no longer.” 

“ Not in Belgium, but the convent has been 
transferred to England.” 

The child was innately courteous ; it must have 
cost her much to have made even this attempt at 

a protest. , 

“ The convent was broken up in the first month 

of the war,” persisted Sybil. “ Rose—Mrs. o er 
—applied for and received a dispensation from the 
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Pope. She had a legal right to marry, and, indeed, 
a special clause to that effect was inserted in the 
paper.” Sybil’s voice was defiant. * 

Veva murmured something I could not catch. 
Then— . 

“ Madame Rose . . . Mrs. Toller,” she corrected ; 

. . . “we were always good friends.” 

" I shall trust to your honour not to divulge our 
secret to anyone outside the family.” Sybil began 
to pour out the tea as she spoke. “ My sister-in- 
law has nothing to be ashamed of, and the matter 
concerns us only. But, for all that, it might cause 
a lot of unnecessary chatter if it were known that 
she was once a nun.” 

Veva’s eyes involuntarily sought mine. But 
they were hard, censorious. No subtle reasonings 
would vindicate me in the mind of this loyal con¬ 
vent.child. To her a nun was as an alabaster vessel 
through which God might be dimly perceived. To 
violate this ideal, to renounce that most sacred vow of 
chastity was the defilement of a gift given to God and 
retaken—a monstrous thing—an unpardonable one. 

Ihe situation was one of painful embarrassment. 
Even Sybil felt it. But to Zellie it possessed a 
piquancy in which she revelled. Her secret satis¬ 
faction found its vent in gay bouts of sardonic jest 
and laughter, and in which my sensitive ear sensed 
the note of tribmph. 

Veva regained her self-possession. She sat up¬ 
right, a little stiffly, but she carried on a lively con¬ 
versation of childish reminiscences with the cousin 
whom she had not seen for nine years. Zellie threw, 
now and then, a note of interrogation in the chatter ; 
I sat silent. Vevas face was averted, so I could 
study it at my leisure. 


nr 
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V She was as pretty as ever. The poise of the head 
as proud, the small lips sensitive and sweet. But 
the one beauty note of the face was the limpidity 
of the soft brown eyes ; it bespoke candour, loyalty. 

The dear girl! I had never loved her better 
than now, when all her instincts of honour were in 
revolt against the dejroquee. And the more she 
considered my case, the greater would be her con¬ 
tempt for me. 

Consider the facts. We parted in July, i 9 I 4 - 
three weeks before the war broke out, and a child 
is born to me ten months later. Therefore, to her 
innocent reasoning, within a month or so of the 
Vacating of the Andemme convent I must have 
.''torn my cloak of sanctity and thrown it to the 
winds—and married. Whether I had even waited 
for the necessary dispensation was questionable, 
since officialdom was invariably slow. How my 
relatives—Catholic, all of them—could reconcile 
themselves to my presence would be a marvel to 
her. 

Such thoughts would most certainly work in her 
mind. That" she could divine the truth was im¬ 
probable. Veva was a singularly innocent child. 
She was probably in touch with the community of 
Bardwick, possibly she had seen Mother Irmimlda 
. and inquired after the nuns she had known. But 
the answer would be, “Sister Amalie is at our 
Liverpool house," or, “ Sister Angelique is at New¬ 
castle. Sister Rose, when I saw her last, was at 

Thurxton." _ . . 

The truth, yet a suppression of it. No suspicion 
of the ghastly tragedy would ever escape the lips 
of the Superior ; the secret would be well kept. 

One word and I can dissipate Veva’s newborn 
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aversion, bring her to my knees in a storm of self- 
reproach and compassion. That word I must not 
utter. The shame she .attributes to me is hard to 
bear, but, please God ! I will endure it. The igno¬ 
miny of which I was the guiltless victim would be 
insupportable to me if she knew of it, for it would 
reflect upon the child. 

No, I will endure in silence. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Veva has become a universal favourite at Maresay 
—so much so that she has been persuaded to stay 
until the autumn, when she will leave for Madrid. 
The Superior of our convent there has recommended 
her as governess to a young girl of the nobility, but 
her services will not be required until October. 

She accepted Sybil's offer with enthusiasm, 
although gratitude is almost out of place, since 
she is at the beck and call of every one who will 
utilize her. She seems occupied the whole day 
on the behalf of Sybil or Zellie, trimming hats, 
renovating blouses, even to the mending of Zellie s 
stockings; for that young lady is as lazy as a 
snake. 

Veva has a sweet disposition, generous and sym¬ 
pathetic. To me alone she presents a wall of 
reserve which I can never hope to surmount. 

Harold and Tony are here almost every evening, 
now that the summer days are so long drawn out. 
Harold has invested in a motor bicycle and drives 
over with Tony, who sits on the back carrier. They 
drop in to dinner, stay for an hour or so, then return 

to Retford a little after nine. 

Our musical evenings are over now, for Zellie 
has developed a passion for tennis, in spite of the 
hot weather. Tony is nearly always disinclined to 
play. He has insisted upon Sybil taking his place, 
vowing that it was too much fag after an unholy day 
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of drill. He will throw himself on the grass at my 
feet and talk while I go on knitting the little woollen 
jackets for my baby’s winter wear. 

I cannot avoid him without giving open offence, 
although I know that my very reserve will call down 
animadversions on my “ new tactics of coquetry.” 
Once Tony caught my hand and laughingly insisted 
upon being taught to knit. I withdrew my hand, 
but not before I saw Vera’s inimical eyes watching 
me with disdain. She, too, thinks me a rapacious 
woman bent upon conquest; the belief is instilled, 
a perpetual stream of venom, by Zellie, who desires 
to eradicate ever)' symptom of the affection Veva 
once gave me., 

Yesterday Harold took his leave of us for a month 
or more. He goes with his company to Bellmare, 
where his men are to take a course of musketry. 
Tony is left behind, but he will come as usual, for 
Harold has left his motor bicycle at his disposal. 

We cannot, but miss Harold ; in spite of his 
brusque manner, his periods of impenetrable reserve, 
he is a tender husband and brother, and a most 
loyal, generous friend. One person alone rejoices 
in Harold’s absence—Zellie. She will be now free 
to let fly her arrow's of malice against me without 
hindrance. She would not dare to do so in Harold’s 
presence, for my brother 1 would fiercely resent any 
hint or slur against me. Zellie fears him. Sybil 
is easy-going, dreads a scene ; she is intensely fond 
of her stepsister, admires her wit even when it is 

I 

barbed with poison. Often, too, she does hot 
follow the drift of the innuendoes and, as I do not 
proici.:, she is content to scold feebly and then let 
the matter drop. 

Veva is more chivalrous. I have seen her wince 
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more than once when Zellie’s malicious shafts have 
been hailing thickly upon me. In a subtle manner, 
for the moment even conciliatory, she conveys to 
me her disapproval of the petty persecution. Veva 
was once my friend, she is now my enemy, but a 
, generous one. In no way will she condone my 
“sin"—for I have committed the unforgivable in 
her eyes. 

Her admiration for Tony has developed into a 
cordial liking, if, indeed it is no warmer sentiment. 
I would far rather Tony married her than Zellie. 

Tony is a favourite of the gods—not handsome, 
but gifted with that personal magnetism which 
will always rank higher than beauty, that rare 
endowment of the fairies—charm. He is impul¬ 
sive, artistic, obstinate, generous, and the soul of 
honour, and all his virtues have their counterpart 
in Veva. The child is loyal to her traditions. Shall 
I bear her malice when this very fidelity exacts from 
her an entire alienation from me ? I have no right 
to resent it. 

But I am painfully aware that this abhorrence 
°f me is growing stronger, fostered in secret by 
Zellie. Curiously enough, Sybil seems quite un¬ 
conscious of the tension between us three, or she 
resolutely.ignores it. Yet I do not think that the 
latter can be the case, for although Sybil is caprici¬ 
ous she is intolerant of pettiness, and once convinced 
of my straight dealing she has since refused to be 
Zellie's cat’s-paw. 

***** 

The heat is very great here, although we live so 
far up north. Lately I have experienced a dis¬ 
tressing languor, a distaste for food, an aversion 
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from action of any kind. One day last week I 
fainted and alarmed Sybil who called in Dr; Baine. 
He pronounced me anaemic and prescribed a tonic, 
which has had no apparent effect, for I am as lan¬ 
guid as ever. 

At Les Anges I used to rise at five, rarely did I 
miss the six o’clock Mass, and the most arduous 
day ended with a healthy fatigue which brought 
me a dreamless sleep which lasted until I was 
roused by the first bell. Now insomnia has me in 
its thrall. I lie awake, the nostalgia of the cloister 
heavy upon me. 

There are days and days when my baby fills my 
whole horizon ; the ecstasy of possessing him 
dwarfs the agony I have gone through. And then, 
in the peaceful silence of night, the pain suddenly 
wakes, the heart throbs with yearning for the sanc¬ 
tuary, the old intimate converse with that saintly 
Mother who planted within me the high ideal of 
the perfect life—in that sacred Garden of Eden 
from which I have barred myself outside for ever. 

If it were not for my child I would pray for death. 
The way is so long, so steep for my tired feet, and 

there is no end to it until mv life too shall end. 

* 

But the goal is Heaven. 0 God, let me be 
strong! 

***** 

How could she ? Is there no spark of charity 
in her that she should defame me to this child who 
was once my friend ? Why ? What harm have 
I done her ? Oh, cruel—cruel! 

I was sitting in my “ den,” the leafy retreat. 
This giant beech which shelters me stands in a gap 
of the wall which divides the lawn from the kitchen 
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garden. On either side of the wall, filling the gap 
in front and in the rear, is a rockery built up of huge 
stones and trunks of the black Carr wood, and all 
overrun with ferns, London pride, thrift, and a 
late-flowering of the Snow-on-the-Mountain, all 
sheltered in by the low-sweeping branches of the 
beech. 

The day had been very close. I lay back in my 
chair, nerveless, torpid, too languid to work, active 
thought suspended, when I heard a light laugh 
from the other side of the rockery the kitchen 
garden. It was Zellie’s laugh. What was she doing 
there ? I wondered. 

“ Sit down on the rockery,” said Zellie’s voice. 
“Aren’t these white currants delicious? Help 
yourself. ... So Madame Sainte Nitouche was 
really a goody-goody nun in the convent ? C cst 
drdle, hein? Especially when we know what she 

really is.” She laughed maliciously. ^ 

“She was a little saint, believe me,” replied 
Veva’s distressed voice. “ She was the last person 
I should have ever suspected to behave as she as 

done. It seems incredible.” „ 

“ Bah! She was always intriguante—even m 
the convent, I should say; but she threw us in 
your eyes. There is no doubt that she seize ie 
first opportunity to throw her cap over the win ~ 
mill. . . . Poof! ” 

I could imagine the airy gesture of her han . 

“ I really can’t understand it,” reflectcr ie 
other voice. “ She was a nun in August, and mus 
have married at the latest in September. ieie 

could she have met her husband ? ’’ . . n 

“ Qui sait ? ” exclaimed Zellie enigma ica }. 

A red-headed clown he must have been. 1 on 
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can judge 03' the child. A nun—to marry and 
have a child—it isn't decent, is it ? ” 

“ It is horrible.” There was a shuddering tremot 
in Veva’s voice. 

” Shameless, dipravec. Do you notice the holy 
eyes she makes at Tony ? Faugh ! Elle me fail 
vial au cceur, cellc detraqute .” 

“ Tony! ” Veva’s voice held stupefaction. “ Surely 
she would never dream of marrying again ? ” 1 

“ You think she wouldn't ? " was the significant 
reply*. “ Have you never noticed how she tries 
to attract him with her little mournful air of inno¬ 
cence ? She has him chained up to the neck. {He 
believes in her, thinks of her as an angel of purity. 
If he only knew ! ” 

“ He is too good to be the cat’s-paw in the hands 
of such a woman,” Veva said indignantly. “ Tony 
is too upright, too honourable to even think of 
marrying one who has already' thrown her most 
sacred vows to the wind.” 

I would give my head to let him see behind 
that mask of precious simplicity'. ’' Zcllic was lashing 
herself into a rage. “ I would tell him if I dared.” 

“ Why don’t you ? ” Veva asked. “ If you think 
Mrs. Toller is deliberately' weaving a web to catch 
Tony wouldn’t it be only fair that he should be told 
of her antecedents ? ” 

I dare not tell.” Zellie’s tone held a note 
of regret. Harold and Sybil made me vow that 
I would nev'-r breathe a word of Rose to any'one. 
^ on know her secret already', or I would not dare 
speak of it even to y'ou. No. I must not inform 
on her, she said with slow' emphasis. 

The air seemed filled suddenly' with a meaning 
silence 
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“ But I have not given my word,” Veva said 
with warmth. “ I will speak. I shall hate doing 
it, for I am a real coward at heart. I can't bear 
to hurt anyone. But it isn’t fair that Tony should 
ruin his life for the sake of a creature like Madame 
Rose—Mrs. Toller, 1 mean. 1 shall tell him.” 

“ That is a good idea of yours,” said Zellie cheer¬ 
fully. “You are quite right. You knew her as 
Madame Rose, and you are only fulfilling a duty 
when you expose her.” 

Until the conversation reached this point I 
sat numb, too startled to move, to give notice 
of my presence. Here I was listening, impersonally, 
as if the two were talking of some one unknown to 
me. The consciousness of my position slowly 
dawned upon me ; then, overwhelmed with dis¬ 
comfort, I rose softly, bent my head to evade the 
drooping branches, and emerged from my shelter. 

Like a snake this new terror erects its head 
and hisses its warning of hatred and revenge. 
Tony is my friend. In every possible way he 
tried to testify his esteem for me. And it was all 

so innocent! 

It is the last gift that I may lay upon the altar 
°f sacrifice. Accept it. Lord, as an expiation 
for my cowardice, that shrinks from martyrdom. 



CHAPTER XIV 


The day of revelation has arrived. I recognize 
it on Veva’s set face, her air of abstraction at 
dinner, her nervous start when addressed. She is 
in a state of inward panic, in fear of herself, lest 
her courage fail her at the last moment. 

***** 

Tony came as usual and with a thoughtful gift 
for each one of us—for Sybil a quaint little ivory 
picked up in an old curiosity shop in Nottingham ; 
for Zellie a box of chocolates ; Veva was delighted 
with Francis Thompson’s “ Hound of Heaven ” ; 
and I received a weird, incomprehensible-looking 
tone-poem of Ravel, “ Le Gibet.” 

It would be impossible to close one’s heart 
against Tony. He is so thoughtful, so generous, 
that it is lucky for him that he is well off, for in 
his anxiety to give pleasure he disregards royally 
the value of money. 

It was too hot for tennis, so we adjourned to 
the coo\ drawing-room. Zellie lay full length 
on the couch smoking a cigarette ; Sybil sat by 
her side, but on the extreme edge of the couch ; 
she was busy on an intricate piece of embroidery. 
Tony took a chair at my side, and I lay back in 
the big lounge, eyes closed, listening idly to the 
banter flung backwards and forwards—like battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock—between him and Zellie, 
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with now and then a laughing intervention by 
Sybil. 

No sound from Veva. I opened my eyes to 
look at her. She sat low on the ledge of the French 
window, her back to 11s. Her arms were wound 
round her knees; she seemed to be staring into 
the void. 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Veva,” cried Sybil, 
who suddenly realized the girl’s absorption. 

Veva started, and turned sideways to look back 
into the room and at us. Her face was very white, 
the honest brown eyes were full of pain. Her face 
worked ; she appeared unable to speak. 

Now ! It was coming ! It was here ! 

My heart gave a heavy thud, then it seemed 
to stop. I sat upright, and fought against the 
nausea which overcame me. I struggled for 
courage to face the ordeal. 

Veva began hesitantly. “ I was thinking what 
a coward I am. I was wondering whether I should 
have the courage to deal with a difficulty which 
faces me—a dut}' which terrifies me. For, un¬ 
avoidably, I must hurt some one for whom I had 
once a great esteem.”; 

Sybil was unconscious of the coming danger. 
She looked up with a whimsical smile. 

What a tragic beginning! Out with the 
st °ry. We will listen to your tale of woe and 
advise you to the best of our ability.” 

Veva looked at Tony. “ What if you knew 
some one whom you thought a saint turn out to be 
wicked, deceitful, dangerous ? Supposing you found 
this person living with your friends, posing as a 
person of honour, would it be your duty to inform 
°n her ? Ought it not to be right to do so ? 
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It was as if a bomb had burst in the midst ol 
us. Sybil lifted her head as if she had been flicked 
with a whip. I shivered ; every muscle of my 
face was strained to keep on the mask of polite 
interest. Zellie smiled, a little smile of inward 
amusement; she gave me a swift sideway glance, 
then averted her eves with an air of unconcern. 

And Tony ? He looked at each of us in turn, 
as if to ask what it all meant. The truth stood 
facing him, but he saw it without a glimmer of 
recognition. 

I am convinced that Veva was honest in her 
desire to do the right thing. She was willing to 
hurt me, because in her heart she believed me 
unscrupulous, designing How could she think me 
otherwise ? 

She left me a nun in a responsible position in 
the convent. A year later she finds me a widow, 
mother of a child. To a devout Catholic it was 
an abhorrent thing, this flinging aside of the nun’s 
habit, io become a mother was nothing short of 
sacrilege. She had been informed by Zellie that 
I was contemplating another marriage. What was 
I but an abandoned adventuress, a consummate 
hypocrite, from whom Tony must be saved at 
all costs ? The poison of Zellie’s insinuations had 
filtered into her mind until she was permeated with 
it. It envenomed every thought of me. She had 
now arrived at what she deemed her path of duty. 

Once she had placed me upon the altar of her 
ideals ; now she was ready to hurl me from my 
pedestal, to stamp me into the dust with the fierce 
zeal of the iconoclast. 

Ought I not to tell ? ” She now looked at 
Sybil. 
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No! ” burst out Sybil, suddenly aware of 
danger. "You may be playing with fire, for 
all you know. How can you tell that your revenge 

may not recoil upon the .innocent, as well as the 
guilty ? ” 

“ Revenge ? ” Veva said, astonished " 1 am 
not thinking of revenge. The person I am speaking 
of has not injured me personally." 

" Then why should you appoint yourself judge 
over her ?—you mentioned that it was a woman, 
I believe. If she has done you no harm let her go 
in peace. Her vices don’t concern you." 

“ What do you say ? ” Veva addressed Tony. 

" It depends upon the circumstances. You hinted 
that the exposure of the person was necessary for 
the welfare of another. In my mind that would be 
a great factor for the revelation.” 

“ Perhaps I had better tell you the circumstances, 
then you shall decide for me. I will abide by your 
judgment." 

“ Veva ! " Sybil warned, and she bent a threaten¬ 
ing look upon the girl. 

“ Oh, go on with your story,” Zellie said lazily. 

It-promises to be interesting.” 

• My heart was a lump of ice in my breast, but 
I sat upright, my eyes fixed upon Veva's face. 

“ Just before the w'ar began I was an assistant 
a.t a French convent in Belgium. I here I knew a 
nun—a Madame Rose. She was very sweet and 
holy—or so she appeared to be—and I nearly 
adored her. She was my ideal of all tnat a nun 
should be. A fortnight after I left the convent 
for my holidays war broke out, and after the fall of 
Namur the nuns fled to England 

“ I suppose this nun had become tired of her 
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life of self-denial, for she seized the occasion to 
fling her vows to the wind, and within a month 
—presumably—she married—a soldier, I am told. 
Her child was bom three months ago. We are all 
Catholics here, so you will agree that a defroquee 
is a thing of scorn. If we think of a divorcee as a 
woman reckless of her most sacred obligations to 
an earthly husband, how shall we think of a nun 
who breaks her vows to the Divine Bridegroom ? 

“ She married in indecent haste. The soldier 
fell at Mons, and she returned, apparently as a 
bereaved widow, to her family, where I found 
her still posing, but in a new role—the devoted 
mother, but at the same time intriguing to marry 
another man. Now, I esteem this man. I know 
him to be honourable, and I know that he is in 
danger of being entrapped by this woman. Think ! 
She was unfaithful to her vows as a nun. unfaithful 
to the memory of the man for whom she forswore 
those vows. Must I stand by in silence and watch 
her inveigle another honest man ? ” She appealed 
to Tony. 

I rose. Like a bird with a broken wing I stood 
waiting for this cruel child to stone me. She saw 
my movement and sprang up to confront me. 

“ Shall I tell him, Madame Rose ? " 

In the far distance I heard a cry of alarm from 
Sybil, an indistinct exclamation from Tony. The 
voices grew into a clamour—a roar, then the earth 
gave miserably from under my feet and I fell into 
a sea of darkness. 



PART IV 
REDEMPTION 




PART IV—REDEMPTION 


CHAPTER XV 

Tony carried his unconscious burden through 
the day-nursery and laid her on the bed ot the 
inner room. 

“ She is coming round,” whispered Sybil, as 
Rose opened her bewildered eyes. “ Don’t move, 
Rose dear. No, there is nothing wrong; you 
became dizzy and Tony carried you up here to rest. 
Try to go to sleep.” 

The heavy eyelids closed, and a shuddering 
sigh issued from the parted lips. The two- 
man and woman—watched until the gentle breath¬ 
ing assured them that she was asleep. 

Tony looked round the room withinterest. 
It might be an orator)’, he told himself. Over 
the bed hung a great crucifix, a bnc-dieu stood 
at one end of the room, and opposite was a bracket 
which held the statue of Our Lady with the Divine 
Child in her arms; a hanging bookcase field an 
“ Imitation ” and various other books of devotion. 
The pictures, too, were connected with religious 
sentiment—Hackers’ “ Annunciation ” ; the Grand 
Duca Madonna, and two panel portraits of one 
and the same person—an elderly, sweet-faced nun ; 
there were several pictures of groups of schoolgirls 
in uniform on the mantelpiece. 

A fragrance of purity hung in this white ascetic 
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room, and it appealed to this young man, who 
gazed with the reverence of one who looks into 
the shrine of his patron saint. 

“ Come,” said Sybil, and she touched his arm. 

He followed her through the nursery and on to 
the landing, where she halted, looking at him with 
a frown puckering an angry line on her forehead. 

“The mischievous little devil!” she broke out 
fiercely. “ Now, you are not to believe any ill of 
poor Rose. She doesn’t deserve it.” 

“ Of course she doesn’t,” Tony replied with 
emphasis. 

“ I have no explanation to give you,” Sybil 
said stiffly. “ There is a grain of tmth in Veva’s 
statement, but it is so buried in her farrago of 
malice and untruth that no honest person would 
recognize it. What possessed her—the little snake ! ”, 

“ I believe so little of it that I have the intention 
of asking Mrs. Toller to become my wife before 
I leave for the front.” Tony spoke with decision. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Tony! You must never 
do that. You will only distress Rose, for she will 
certainly refuse you, and, what is more, you will 
at once forfeit her friendship.” 

“ I will risk it,” Tony said obstinately. 

“ Tony, you don’t understand. Rose was a 
nun. So much, and no more, of Veva’s tale was 
true.” 

“ Perhaps so. But she was also a wife,” said 
stubborn Tony. 

An exclamation escaped Sybil. 

“ There is some mystery you are unable to 
divulge.” Tony’s eyes searched Sybil’s disturbed 
face. “Is it connected with Rose’s husband ? 
Was she greatly attached to him ? ” 
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“ Good Heavens ! ” Sybil exclamed involuntarily, 
and her face reflected her disgust. 

" Wait a minute ! ” Tony lifted his hand. “ Let 
me think. . . . Rose was a'nun ... a good nun, 
too. . . .” 

Sybil nodded emphatically. 

“Yet she married,'' Tony reflected, his eyes 
' fixed upon the floor. “ Who .was her husband ? ” 
'* he demanded suddenly, and he flashed up an inquiry 
at Sybil. 

Sybil stood at bay. “ Before you pry into 
Rose’s past make yourself assured that you have 
the right to do so,’’ she said angrily. “ Rose will 
never marry you—never ! " 

“ We shall see,” said Tony with determina¬ 
tion. 

“ I have nothing more to say,'' Sybil continued 
coldly. “ You will follow your own inclination, 
of course. But you will find that I am right. 
One thing, Tony ''—her tone changed to one of 
entreaty—“ don’t speak to Rose until Harold 
comes back. Promise me ! *' She laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

Tony deliberated a moment. “ Very well, he 
said. “ And may I come as usual to-morrow ? 
he asked with diffidence. 

“ Don’t be a donkey.” She held out her hand 
with boyish frankness. “ Of course you will come. 
This has been devilish, . . . my nerves are quite 
raw. Go now, there's a dear fellow. Come to¬ 
morrow evening, and we'll just ignore this cat- 
scratching business.” 

Tony descended the stairs. In the hall he stood 
hesitating. Should he enter and take his leave 
of the two girls ? His feelings towards Veva were 

E 
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distinctively hostile, but courtesy prevailed. He 
opened the door and went in. 

As luck would have it the room was empty, 
and, with a sense of relief, he left the house, mounted 
his bicycle, and was soon racing his way towards 

Retford. - 

Poor little Rose, tender white rose! Let the 
whole world doubt her, asperse her, yet he would 
stake his salvation upon her purity. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Suddenly, dllogically perhaps, after weeks ot stern 
condemnation of Rose, Veva began to acknowledge 
to herself that her action had been indefensible, her 
judgment perhaps unjustified. In the reaction of 
that outburst of denunciation she saw luminously 
the cruelty of it. Too late she realized that her 
will, fluid, unstable, had flowed into the mould of 
Zellie’s resolution. She had been the cat s-paw of a 
jealous woman. Could she ever forget that piteous 
look of Rose appealing for mercy ? ^ct, even as a 
vague pang of compassion moved her, she was 
speaking those scornful words of accusation. 

A gradual revulsion was working itself in her 
agitated thoughts. That look ot piteous ieproac 
haunted her ; in some indefinable manner she was 
reminded of the look Christ cast upon tne discip e 
who denied Him. And she, too, felt that she could 

go out and weep bitterly. 

The swift doubt of herself was confirmed by 
Sybil’s partisanship of Rose. For, as she knelt by 
the unconscious woman, her cousin had li tc» s t ' rn 
eyes to Veva, and her indignant repioac 1 ie 


promise of revelation. , 

“ I will never forgive you for this, \ eva. Ana 
when you know the truth you will never e a e o 

forgive yourself.” . ,. 

Then, Tony's attitude of chivalrous partisan p 

was unmistakable. He it -was who caugi 
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swaying Rose before she fell, laid her gently upon 
the couch—who knelt beside her, supporting her 
head upon his arm while Sybil ran for restoratives. 
The look of severity he cast upon the self-appointed 
Nemesis was a sting to her conscience. 

He, at any rate, would credit no dishonour to the 
woman he loved, and after that first swift, disdain¬ 
ful glance he seemed to have no knowledge of her 
presence—so much he scorned her, she told herself. 
With the utmost gentleness he had lifted the fragile 
body, and, obeying Sybil’s directions, carried his 
precious burden upstairs. 

Here, indeed, was a reversion of all that had been 
anticipated. The denunciation which should have 
seen the confusion of an intrigante had resulted in 
Veva’s discomfiture and % in the apotheosis of Rose 
as a calumniated saint. It was incomprehensible. 

At least she had been sincere ; she had m<£mt to 
do her duty. There was no mean desire for spite in 
her cat’s-cradle of motives. Loyalty to her ideals, 
the stern sense of justice of which she felt herself the 
chosen instrument—these had been the dominant 
threads. 

How came this sudden doubt of herself ? 

She stood contemplative before the mirror in her 
room. Honest hazel eyes the mirror showed her, 
far apart, clear and direct under finely arched brows ; 
bright brown hair threaded with russet, a mouth 
that curved in a petulant bow, a firm rounded chin ; 
an attractive picture she presented the mirror—the 
very type of innocent, budding maidenhood. 

But there was hostility in her regard, and her 
thoughts worked vindictively against that other 
•self which faced her. 

\ ou don t look horrid ; many people would call 
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you quite a nice girl. Who would ever have 
imagined that you could be spiteful, a mischievous 
little beast ? 

“ You wouldn’t have Tony taken in by Rose— 
you couldn’t bear to see him deceived. . . . Faugh ! 
You hypocrite ! How much of that outburst of 
indignation was genuine indignation against Rose s 
deception and how much of it rancour that 1 ony 
should admire her and ignore yourself ? \ ou have 

your reward now—merited, too—in the scornful 
look he gave you. Cat ! Cat! 

“ Poor Rose ! How dared I be her judge ? How 
could I believe her to be corrupt ? Did ever a 
wicked woman wear such a white look of innocence ? 
I ought to have known her better. Oh, what have I 

done ? What have I done ? ” 

Veva’s face flooded with hot shame ; she wrung 
her hands, then they dropped with a hopeless 
gesture to her sides. 

A sharp knock at the door interrupted her reflec¬ 
tions. 

“ Are you there, Veva ? ” 

Sybil’s voice outside was incisive. Without wait¬ 
ing for a reply she entered with a deliberate step, 
closed the door behind her with the same precision 
and walked across to where Veva stood. er 
movements held something ominous, and as s e 
confronted the girl her face showed a pent-up ur). 

“'Now, what have you to say for yourself, Veva 

Langley ? ” 

Veva bent a shamed head, but she did not ansu er. 

“ I wonder you dared! You, a guest in my 
husband's house to dare vilify his sister. a 
ashamed of you.’’ 

Veva's lips quivered, but she made no re or 
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“You are the last girl in the world I should have 
thought bad-hearted. When you came here I 
hadn’t seen you for years, but I always thought you 
a harmless child. But it came as a shock to me to 
learn that you and Rose were at the same convent. 
Afterwards I thought that you guessed the truth, 
and I took for granted that you had some sense of 
discretion.’’ 

“ The truth ? ” Veva’s wide eyes questioned her 
cousin. 

“ Yes ; you shall hear the truth, for I can see you 
have no idea of it. When you have learnt it, go on 
your knees and pray God to forgive your wicked 
slandering of a saint.” i 

The girl’s lips parted and a long breath escaped 
them. She fixed Sybil with eager expectancy. 

“ Have you ever heard or read of the horrible 
outrages committed by the German soldiers on 
women in Belgium and France ? ” 

Veva stared at Sybil in horror. “ Yes,” she said 
at last. 

“ On nuns ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” A cry of anguish burst from the girl’s 
lips. 

The convent of Les Anges was broken into by 
the Germans when they entered Andemme. Every 
nun was sacrificed, from the Reverend Mother to the 
youngest novice.” 

Veva recoiled, her face livid with horror. Back, 

back she stepped till she stood leaning against the 
wall. 

It was kept secret. How could you expect 
those poor victims to proclaim their shame ? But 
don’t you think that in the sight of God they are not 
only His martyrs, but His virgins still, more beloved 
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to Him, since their martyrdom was more poignant 
than death ? " 

Sybil’s voice was moved ; the tears fell unre¬ 
strainedly down her cheeks. Still the girl never 
spoke, but her breathing was hoarse and agitated. 

“ There came the time when the shame could no 
longer be hidden,” continued Sybil. “ ^011 under¬ 
stand ? Those unfortunate nuns were sent to a 
convent of nursing sisters. Rose was one of them. 
It was ordained by the ecclesiastical authorities that 
the child in such cases should be at once taken from 
the mother and placed in a home, ihe mother was 
to return to her own convent later on, and iccon- 

secrate herself to the service of God. 

“ Now Rose, rightly or wrongly—for it depends 
on whether you view the matter from the stand¬ 
point of the nun or the mother—believed that this 
new vocation of motherhood was the gift of God anc 
no less holy than her vocation as a nun. She deter¬ 
mined to keep her child and fulfil her duty by it. 
That meant the releasing of herself from her vows, 
and she claimed and obtained the dispensation 10m 
the Pope. She is as free to marry as you are but 
Rose remains a nun in thought and mind, c espi e 
her motherhood. 

" But hers is a wretched future to contemplate. 
What kind of man is that baby likely to develop into 
with such a curse of heredity behind it . or 
Rose’s sake and for the sake of the child v 10 1 , 
after all, another innocent victim—we hope o 
keep the wretched history' secret. Only f )er 

sons outside the convent knew of it Haio c, ie, 
and myself, and we all swore secrecy 7 . And he re 3 ou 
come, point your finger at it and pluck it out o ne 

light of day.” 
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The unhappy Veva supported herself wearily 
against the wall, but her eyes expressed the agony 
of soul that she was enduring. 

“ Oh, Madame Rose ! poor little Madame Rose ! 
How can I ever forgive myself ? " 

"You can ask her forgiveness ; she will not with¬ 
hold it. I should think, after this, that you can be 
trusted to hold your tongue for the future." 

Veva hung her head ashamed. “ What about 
Tony ? He loves her." 

“ Tony will believe nothing against Rose. He 
hopes to marry her, but that is out of the question. 
Rose would not even entertain the thought. If 
Harold thinks fit to tell Tony he will do so. But I 
hardly think he will. He was very sick when Rose 
left the convent. Oh, it is a horrible tangle. . . . 
What possessed you to attack Rose ? ” Sybil sud¬ 
denly asked. “ Why did you concoct all that 
rigmarole about her husband ? " 

“ I didn’t concoct it,” Veva said in a low voice. 
“ Zellie and I talked it all over, and compared the 
dates together, and we conjectured the rest." 

“ Zellie ! " Sybil’s mouth opened into a round 
" o.” " Why, Zellie knew all about it from A to Z. 
I was fool enough to tell her, but she vowed that 
she would never breathe a word to anyone about it. 
Why should she theorise with you about things 
she knew to be untrue ? ” Suspicion rang in her 
words. 

“ 1 cannot excuse myself for what I have done.” 
Veva spoke with agitation. " But Zellie has not 
been straight with me. I can’t tell you any more, 
Sybil, but she has not behaved well in this affair. 
That does not exonerate me from being a wretch to 
Madame Rose. God knows how sorry I am. I 
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would give anything to make up for the suffering I 
have caused her." 

Sybil was mollified by the girl’s penitence. “ Rose 
is asleep now, so you must postpone any conversa¬ 
tion with her until to-morrow. I was very concerned 
when I saw her faint. Her health has concerned mo 
a great deal lately. Worry and nursing has pulled 
all the flesh off her bones, poor little soul! " 


CHAPTER XVII 


A thrush was pouring out a glowing love-song in 
the thicket beyond ; he seemed to fill the garden 
with sensuous melody. A warm breeze fluttered the 
tendrils of the Virginian creeper at the window and 
lightly swayed the overhanging branches of the 
beech-bower where Rose lay in her lounge-chair 
half-asleep, half-awake. 

Her face, outlined against the green silk cushion, 
looked ivory-white, bloodless ; the soft tendrils of 
her short hair made a golden nimbus round her head, 
the dark sweep of lash resting on her cheek height¬ 
ened its pallor, the small mouth was drawn into a 
downward line of pain. 

To all appearance she was asleep. So thought 
Yeva, who gently lifted the bough and stepped into 
the enclosure. Her approach was so noiseless that 
Rose never even opened her eyes. Veva stood con¬ 
templating her with reverence and sorrow, 
i If only she could have recalled that day of yester¬ 
day, and have unsaid the words she had said ! By 
nature Veva was a generous, ardent idealist. She 
bad once adored Sister Rose with that worship that 
Ss often lavished upon a good nun. To see her idol 
fallen from her high estate had been a cruel disillusion. 

And when idols are not worshipped they are 
invariably stoned. From a worshipper to an 
iconoclast is but a short step. And Veva had taken 
it. Now, in dismay, she recognised her error and 
longed to build up her altar afresh. As if aware of 
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the intent gaze fixed upon her Rose opened her eyes, 
to meet Veva’s mute appeal for forgiveness. One 
step and the girl was on her knees kissing the little 
hand which hung listlessly over the arm of the chair 
' " Madame Rose ! Oh, forgive me. I did not 
know. I never guessed. Oh, I am not worthy to 
kneel before you, my sainted little Mother Rose. 
How can I ever atone for my brutality to you ? 
Can you ever forgive such a wicked girl ? ” 

Rose leaned forward and caught the girl to her. 
** My Veva ! ” Her voice was sweet and tender. 
“ There’s my old child once more. I thought I had 
lost her for ever. Forgive you ? Of course 1 forgive. 
There, there, darling! don’t agitate yourself. It s 
torn asunder this horrid veil of misunderstanding, 
hasn’t it ? ” 

“ You really forgive me ? ” Veva pleaded, her 
face lifted to the tender shining eyes bent upon her. 

“ Of course I forgive. You were . . . told ? 
she asked wistfully. 

“ Sybil told me. She made me see what an 
odious little wretch I was to you. I never even 
guessed, Madame Rose.” 

“Of course not,” said Rose wearily. How 
could you ? The nuns of Andemme are all scattered 
now in different convents, Mother Irminilda told 
me. She corresponds with me—but rarely. Have 
you seen her since she came to England ? 

“ No. I heard at Bardwick that she was in the 
north, somewhere in Yorkshire, I believe. 

” I was the only one to leave the community, 
Mother Irminilda told me. Dear Mother! She 
never blamed me, although she thought it wrong of 
'tne to leave. Once she told me that I should never 
be happy outside the religious life. She was light, 
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Veva. But I know that I chose the right path. 
Yet, child, I am dying of the nostalgia of the con¬ 
vent. I feel it here ” ; she laid her hand upon her 
heart. “ In the early morning my soul wings its 
way to the chapel of Andemme, and I kneel once 
more in my stall—so close to the Reverend Mother 
that my outstretched hand could touch her habit. 
I join again in the Grandcs Ceremonies ; I stand in 
the organ-loft and pour out my heart in those 
beautiful Litanies which stimulate the soul to fer¬ 
vent prayer. Oh, the happy, innocent life! I 
have never ceased to mourn it until just lately, 
when I have come to realize that it was but the 
shadow cast by that perfect life into which I shall 
enter before long.” 

” Madame Rose ! ” Veva cried out in anguish. 

” Veva, I know it. The suffering I have endured 
has been a sharp sword which has worn through 
that frail scabbard of my body.” 

I hat I should have added if but a grain to your 
trouble will be my everlasting torment,” cried Veva 

with passion. ” I can never atone for my persecu¬ 
tion of you.” 

\ ou can atone for everything if you will, Veva,” 

said Rose wistfullv. r 

«/ 

Can I ? I hen, God be thanked, I will do any¬ 
thing, anvtbin.".” 

“ Could you love my child, Veva ? ” 

The girl looked startled. Then she overcame her 
repugnance and answered bravely : 

Why not—since lie is yours ? ” 

Surely you could love him, Veva ? He is so 
little, so helpless. He has no one but me. If I 
mu>t leave him, who will give him the tenderness he 
needs ? Love is the sunshine—as necessary to a 


* 
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child as the air he breathes. Could you not spare 
a morsel of the love you once gave me? ” 

“ Indeed I will,” said the impulsive girl, and 
she bent to kiss the hand which now lav in 
hers. 

“ I know your devotion of old, \ eva, and you 
will keep your word.' Perhaps our past variance 
is God’s expedient to raise a friend for my child. 
The misunderstanding has created in your mind 
the feeling of a debt you owe me. Pay it then by 
your love for Baby. I know that golden heart of 
yours, Veva, and I would like to entrust my little 
one to it. Never, even when that heart turne 
against me, never did I misjudge its nobility. 

“ You are a saint to trust me after my wicked¬ 
ness/’ breathed Veva. ” There is nothing NU 
leavQ undone to redeem your good opinion 0 me. 


Her lips trembled. 

“ Here he comes ! ” . , 

Rose sat upright; her face was radiant wit 

expectation. She was listening to Nannie s coomg 
and endearments to the baby in the ( 13 ail< ' 
The steps neared the retreat, the boughs were 1 e , 
and the smiling Nannie entered the enc osurc an 
placed the baby in his mother s arms. - ie 
caught sight of Veva, and shyly withdiev . 

For some moments conversation was suspei 
for the baby’s appetite was clamorous, and He pro¬ 
tested loudly against delay, kicking an screa 
while Rose hastened to minister to i=> n( -^ 
Satisfied at last, he lay rosy and content, an s * 
So might Our Lady have looked bending 
her Divine Child, thought Veva—just so inn 
and loving must have been the expression o 

Virgin Mother. 
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“ Take him, Veva,” pleaded Rose, and she held 
out her precious burden to the girl. 

Veva received it diffidently, but as she held 
him to her the child made a nestling movement 
against her breast. A singular sweetness filled 
her veins and evoked a passionate protective 
tenderness towards the child. She strained him 
to her and laid her lips on the little red head. 
Henceforth no question of nationality would ever 
disturb her affection for the little one. Like Rose 
he was a victim, little and helpless ; he was given 
to her care by the mother in the faith that her 
maternal love would be passed on. Veva registered 
a vow that Rose's faith should be justified. 

When Tony arrived that evening he was sur¬ 
prised and charmed to find the atmosphere serene, 
the barometer at “ set fair.” and every one on the 
best of terms. Even Zellie was propitiatory. 
It seemed incredible that the scene of yesterday 
should have ever taken place. 

Music was the order of the evening, and Tony 
listened courteously to Zellie’s shrill voice inquiring 
“ Connais tu le pays?’’ At the same time he was 
watching Veva on the lawn, walking up and down 

with the baby in her arms while the watchful 
Nannie trotted at her side. 


What a strange girl she was and how full oi 
contradictions! Only the night before she was 
scornfully denouncing Rose as an adventuress, 
and to-day she was holding Rose's child to her 
heart, regarding it with a singular tenderness. 

He forgot her, however, as he fell under the 
spel of Roses exquisite playing. As he sat he 
could see her prohle. Her face was Hfted and her 
introspective eyes gazed into the invisible. 
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Slow and majestic was the theme she played. 
To Tony’s sensitive ear he was listening to voices 
singing a dirge. They receded in the distance, to 
return, and a solemn warning rang out: “ After 
death the judgment.” As it ended Roses fingers 
still rested on the keys. 

■' “ How beautiful! ” cried a voice at the window. 
Veva stood there, but she had the child no longer 
in her arms. “ How wonderfully beautiful! J hat 


is a new piece, Rose. What is it ? ” 

“ Ravel’s ‘ Pavatie pour une Infante Definite ,’ ” 
replied Rose. “It is wonderful, isn't it? Can’t 
you see the little princess lying in state, remote, 
inaccessible, while the pomp and state move roun 
her, and the chanting procession sweeps thiougi 
the side chapels singing her requiem. A gieat one 
of the earth, attended to the last by the pageant 
of state, yet already a little shivering soul await, a.. 


the judgment.” 

“ So it is a requiem,” Tonv 


exclaimed. 



thought as much.” , fc*. 

" I love it.” Rose’s pale cheeks Hushed warmly. 

“ Just such a requiem I would like to hear 1 UCP - 
on the point of death. The awe and inajes ) 0 

overcomes me every time I play it. 

“ What a gruesome theme ! ” Sybil looke up 
from her embroidery. ” I shall hate that I )K(C * 
Rose. What horrors you musical people go m 01, 

to be sure.” . . , 

It was late when Tony trundled his ic 3 ce 
through the side entrance and on to the roa 
He was about to mount when a womans igure 
approached him from behind. It was V eva, w< ai mg 
a white motor-veil over her head and S10U crs : 
Her face worked with emotion, her rig it ian 
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was uplifted as if to detain him, and she spoke 
In a queer, trembling voice. 

“ Stop ! I have sometihng to tell you before 
you go. Now we will walk on, please.” 

“ Certainly.” 

They went on in silence until the grounds of 
the Lodge were passed. A swift look at the girl's 
profile showed Tony that she was unnerved, wait¬ 
ing for courage to speak, and he wondered if he 
should take the initiative. He was displeased 
with Veva, her attack upon Rose had disgusted 
him, but he respected her agitation, for she was 
very evidently in trouble. 

On they walked, still in that silence pregnant 
with distress, until they reached a stile. 

" Stop here, please,” said Veva, and she leaqed 
on the gate, her hand pressed to her heart. Tony 
rested his bicycle by the post and^waited. 

Suddenly she broke out : 

“I am a bad, evil-tongued girl, Tony. I did 
my best to slander the purest and best woman in 
the world. Everything I said last night was a lie 
—a wicked lie.” 

“ 1 know it,” Tony was about to say, but checked 
himself as he watched the storm of misery gather 
in the girl's sombre eyes. So he held his peace. 

" Nothing I said made you doubt her. I realize 
that, and thank God for it. But this is the only 
reparation T can make—to confess to you that 1 
lied. That is all.” * 

She turned to go, but Tony caught her by the 
arm so that she faced him. 

" Why did you do it ? ” he asked sternly. 

She looked up at him, and Tony noticed for the 
first time how soft and shining her eyes were through 
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the mist of her unshed tears, how deep and lustrous 
under that sweep of sumptuous lash. She shook 
her head. 

“ Let me go now. They will miss me.” 

“ Are you Rose’s enemy? ” he asked. (What a 
pretty piteou? mouth she had, this little tiger-cat.) 

“ Rose’s enemy—indeed ! No ! ” she flashed. 
“ I was a spiteful beast to tell those lies. It was 
vile of me, and you will hate me now. I know that 

I deserve it.” 

“ You are astonishing.” Tony laid his hands 
upon her shoulders and drew her nearer to him 
while he regarded her with bewilderment. Yes¬ 
terday you behaved like a little tigress, pouring out 
a stream of invective against Rose, and to-day 
you are a mournful dove speaking of her as a saint. 
What is the meaning of it all ? He shoo ier 


Vith a playful friendliness. 

“An evil- mind and a bad temper,” she said 

bitterly. “ And now, please, let me go. 

" Very well.” He released her and held out his hand. 

“ I won’t believe that you are sucli a bad child as you 
make yourself out to be. However, confession an ^ 
contrition are generally followed by absolution 
“That belongs to Rose alone, and Rose bas 
forgiven me,” she told him gravely. m 
really go. Good-night.” 


“ Shake first.” r 

He held her hand in a warm, cic e gmsp. orey 
eyes searched brown and rested in the dept is vi 
a peace of understanding. Veva drew a 
breath, snatched her hand away and cw 
the gate where she had met him. Tony w 
her pause before she entered, turn, an wa 
hand in a farewell greeting. She was gone. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The next morning Sybil was surprised by a wire 
from Harold: “ Coming to-night. Final leave. 

Both of us. Harold.” 

At the usual time they arrived, this time by 
car and loaded with their kit—Harold brown 
and fit, openly eager for the front with its excite¬ 
ment ; Tony more composed, but inwardly infected 
with the same elation. 

1 he little family composed themselves for a 
free week of quiet happiness, and Sybil resolved 
that no hint of the past differences should disturb 
Harold, and imposed silence on both Veva and 
Zellie. 

" Harold is to go off happy and content that 
we are all pals together, so you’ll be pleased, both 
of you, to forgive and forget for the present.” 
To which both agreed. 

Later, when the women had retired for the 

night, the two men strolled along the high-road 

for a last smoke before turning in. The moon, an 

uplifted pearl, drifted through a veil of cloud 

and rose to fling long shafts of silver across the 

road. A soft breeze blew over the cornfields, spilling 

a scent of honey into the air ; a corncrake alone 

in a field close by broke the fragrant silence with 
his discordant rattle. 

Jolly night, ' said Harold dreamily. 

Tony grunted assent. 
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“ And to think that over there men are now 
being blown-into bits. Ghastly, ain’t it ? Well, it 
won’t be many days before we shall know what 
it is like. I shouldn’t care how soon, if it wasn’t 
for Sybil. She’ll feel it badly. Poor old Syb! 
She talks flightily at times, but her heart is gold 
to the very core.” 

“ She is a dear," assented Tony absently. 

“ It will be a dull time for her penned up with 
three women in a country village. Syb is so 
fond of life. She will miss you too, Tony. I 
am sure she is as fond of you as if you were her 
brother.” 

“ She has always been awfully decent to me 
ever since I first knew her. ; It isn’t every woman 
who would tolerate her husband s schoolmate in and 
out of the house day after day, like a tame cat. 

Harold chuckled. “ I rather think that Syb 
contemplated the idea of becoming your sister- 
in-law. She hoped that you and Zcllie would fix 

up things together.” 

“ Zellie ! ” exclaimed Tony, aghast. “ Heaven 
forbid! She is the last person in the world I 
should care to marry.” 

“ Thim's my sintiments! ” laughed Harold. 
“ Flimsy creature—Zellie. Too much powder-puff, 
would-be Belle Marquise, for me. Not over-truthful, 
either. Funny thing that, for Syb is as straight as 
a die. Now the other girl—Veva—isn t a bad sort. 
Pretty girl and clever—not too el ver, though, as 

to make a nuisance of herself.” 

“ Yes,” Tony agreed. ” She is pretty in a 

way. Not my style, though,” lie added. 

” Your style ! By the way, what is your style . 

chaffed Harold. 
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“ Your sister Rose,” was the tranquil answer. 

“ Rose ! . . . Rose! . . . Impossible ! ” Harold 
stopped and suddenly wheeled round, staring in 
blank amazement at his friend. “ Why—that is 
out of the question. You mustn’t think of 
Rose.” 

“ That is what Sybil said,” returned Tony coolly ; 
“ and I should like to know the reason why I should 
not think of her.” 

“ You have talked about Rose to Sybil ? What 
did Sybil say ? ” 

” She said the same thing as you do, and in 
just the same aggressive manner. And when I 
wanted to know more she referred me to you.” 

“ I can give you no reason,” Harold said curtly. 
“ Rose is not for you.” 

“ I think you owe it to me to give a reason, 
anyhow,” persisted Tony. ” Now, look here, old 
fellow, if it turns upon the fact of Rose having 
been a nun, let me tell you that doesn’t weigh a 
trifle with me.” 

Harold threw away his cigar. In the bright 
light Tony could see that his lips tightened into 
a menacing line of steel, his eyebrows thickened 
into a black, frowning ridge. 

“ Who the devil told you that ? ” he demanded 
fiercely. 

“ Never mind how I got to know. I was aware 
some time ago that you had a sister who was a nun, 
but I thought Rose was the other one. You had 
two sisters, you once told me.” 

”^es. Meg died of consumption at Mentone 
the year I married.” 

“accounts for my mistake. Now', be 
reasonable, Harold. If Rose married once, surely 
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she is at liberty to marry again. Is it that hei 
husband isn’t dead ? ” 

In the taut silence that followed there was 
a.slight stirring of the barley in the field beyond, 
swept by a rising breeze. Then there was stillness 
again. A sickening wave of anger and helplessness 
dashed over Harold, paralyzing his power of thought. 
He stood still in the middle of the road, staring at 
his friend with dazed eyes, as if understanding had 
not reached his mind. 

“ Is her husband still alive ? ” Tony repeated 
in a quiet tone. 

Harold roused himself from his torpor and his 

face flushed a sullen scarlet. 

“ This is damnable ! ” He ground his teeth. 
“ I know nothing of Rose’s husband. He hesi¬ 
tated over the lie, and swallowed over the word. 

" Well, then, is she free to marry ? ” Tony in¬ 
sisted in the same quiet voice. 

, 'v She will never marry you, so put the thought 

out of your head.” m ., 

“All the same, I mean to ask her,” lony said 

with a gentle persistency. 

“ Good God ! man,” Harold broke out desper¬ 
ately, “ must you drag my family affairs from me 
I will not have Rose badgered. ... If my si& er 
chooses to keep the secret of her marriage to ieise , 
hasn’t she the right to do so ? W hy shou y°u P u 
pressure upon me to reveal it ? It isn t decen. 
r " Now you are begging the question, ony 

argued. “I don’t wish to make inqunies n o 
Rose's husband. You have acknowledged 
you know nothing about him. But I cani J 0 , . 
that Rose could have been much attac le 
She was a nun only a year ago, and he was u c 
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Mons, I understand. So she can’t have known him 
any length of time. Where did she meet him, I 
wonder ! I suppose it was at the time when the 
nuns were flying from Belgium. . . . Good God ! ” 

Like a zigzag flash of lightning the illuminating 
truth flashed into the dark corner of his brain, burn¬ 
ing its awful impress'with searing letters of fire. 

“ A nun . . . flying from her convent invaded 
by the Huns. . . . Great heavens ! I understand. 
Oh, poor little soul! Poor little soul! ” 

“ You have guessed the unspeakable truth,” 
Harold groaned. ” To no other man in the world 
would I own it but to you. You can realize now why 
I want to shield Rose from annoj^ance. She is a 
nun still in spirit, and will remain a nun until her 
death. And that doesn’t look far off, by the look 
of her poor little face. 

“ She left the Order under the mistaken idea that 
she owed herself to the child. To this day I have 
not been able to look upon the face of that—oh, I 
cannot let myself speak of the brat.” Harold 
ground his teeth. ” It would have been better for 
her if she had had her own way, and lived away from 
us, but Sybil was bent upon her living with us. She 
pitied Rose, and thought it would be easy to bluff 
the world into the belief that Rose was a widow. 

It was a mistake. . . . Rose has become a 
sphinx. How she can reconcile herself to be mother 
to that little monster and yet consider herself a nun 
is to me a baffling mystery. But who can under¬ 
stand a woman ? There it is. . . . Now you 
understand.” 

Yes. I understand.” 

“ If marriage were possible for Rose there would 
be no one I would welcome as a brother-in-law more 
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than you, Tony.^ But it is impossible. Even if 
Rose were willing to marry you she would never 
give up her child. Could you contemplate that 
wretched little interloper in your home without 
horror, knowing its accursed origin ? ” 

“ I am afraid not.” Tony acknowledged. 

In that moment the fair structure of his hopes fell 
into dust. Rose, the widow, was a woman to be 
wooed and won; Rose the ex-nun, the ecstatic 
martyr devoting herself to her base-born child, was 
a creature to be pitied, reverenced, but outside the 
pale of marriege. She stood henceforth in his 
calendar of sahts—a creature apart, set on high to 
be worshipped, to be honoured in company with 
St. Agnes and the other little saints who had passed 
through the same furnace of suffering. 



CHAPTER XIX 


The August sun beat down upon the earth and the 
air shimmered with heat. Inside, the long drawing¬ 
room lay cool and inviting with its bowls of multi¬ 
coloured sweet-peas, the choice engravings, the 
grand piano thrown open, the Mimpore rugs dis¬ 
posed at intervals along the polisher, floor. 

Harold, Sybil, and Zellie were at 'he sports given 
by the soldiers at Bawtry ; Rose, languid from the 
heat, declined to leave the grounds, protesting that 
a twelve-mile ride under a tropical sun, was too 
much for her. Veva and Tony had gone to\th<» Carr 
Farm, three miles distant, on an errand for'Syiil. 

Rose sat at the piano, her fingers playjng idly 
on the keys, modulating in strange, hauntinf chords 
from one key to another. The modulation) drifted 
in long arpeggios, and Rose began to hum oftly to 
herself. Snatches of hymns and litanies floated 
through her brain, then, semi-conscioujly, she 
began to play the opening chords of “ Jesu ” 
(Pastor Bone). Up rose the delicious voice in a 
strain of yearning appeal, all melting gold oipassion, 
yet purified of earthly lo-^. sexless, seraph/c. 

The two who stoo* outside the windov, on the 
very point of entering, halted and listened with ' 
bated breath, the gi* with reverent cv/nprehension 
of the singer's spiHuality, the ma.'with a sense of 
artistic delight, with a feeing of something 
irretrievably lost :o «un. The last note died away, 
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and the singer began to cough nervously as if the 
exertion had been too much for her. 

" Oh, Rose, dearest,” called Veva with solicitude, 
and she stepped into the room, Tony following close 
upon her. 

The coughing stopped. Rose’s face brightened 
and she smiled happily. 

"It is nothing. How nice of you to be back so 
soon ! Shall we have tea now ? Ring, Veva, there’s 
a dear. Have you had a nice walk ? ” 

" Delightful,” replied Tony. " Wasn’t it, Veva ? ” 
“ Very nice.” Veva’s voice was formal, but she 

blushed prettily. 

The maid entered with the tea and the girl busied 
herself at the table, cut the cake and began to pour 
out. When the door closed upon the maid Tony began. 

i‘l have been telling Veva that I shall be one of 
the lonely soldiers out there. Every one seems to 
have at least one friend to write a word of friendship 

and comfort. I have none. 

“ Are you quite alone in the world ? ’ Veva asked 

^ “ Quite I was an orphan when I first met Harold 
at school. I was adopted by my uncle who had a 
small estate near Nottingham, where I spent my 
holidays, often with Harold, for my uncle had a 
great liking for him. When we left Amplcforth 
Harold and I drifted apart. I went to Ceylon, 1 took 

up tea-planting until my uncle died and ^ 
Ravenlea. Then war broke out, and I met H 
accidentally at the War Office. We both deeded 
to join the Hillside Rangers together. So here 
are You three are the only women I reallj kn ™ ;d 
Unconsciously he omitted Zelhe, as one who did 

not count. 
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“ Poor Tony ! ” commiserated Rose. 

“You will write to me. Rose?" he pleaded. 
" Veva has promised to do so, haven't you, Veva ? 

She flushed. "Yes, I suppose I did," she said 
tremulously. 

Rose looked startled at the request. "I am 
afraid I can't promise that," she said in embarrass¬ 
ment. " Sybil will write, of course, as well as 
Veva." 

Tony’s face clouded, but he swallowed his dis¬ 
appointment. 

“ At least you will send me a message now and 
then ? ” he urged. 

" Indeed I will," she acquiesced. " What is it, 
Annie ? ” for the maid entered with a letter on a 
salver. " A letter for me? ” 

“For Miss Veva.” 

* “ Oh ! ” exclaimed Veva. She took the letter 
and examined the postmark. “ Pray excuse me. 
I am so anxious." 

She tore open the envelope and her expressive face 
lit up with pleasure as she read. 

" How splendid ! I've got the censorship, Rose.” 

“I am so glad," responded Rose, with warm 
sympathy. "It will be more interesting work than 
teaching, Veva." 

" Rather 1 " Veva turned to Tony. " There were 
vacancies in the Censorship for women knowing 
French, German, and Spanish. Of course I know 
French perfectly, J was three years in the convent 
at Madrid, and I know German. So I went up a 
fortnight ago and passed the examination. On 
Monday I start work. I am to get two guineas a 
week. Fancy ! Shan’t I be rich ? " 

Two guineas! Tony felt pitiful as he watched 
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: the mobile face beaming with delight. She was 
courage incarnate, this impulsive creature with her 
high ideals, her enthusiasm in facing a life of arduous 
toil for a pittance just enough to keep body and 

soul alive in her slender body. 

“ Where will you live—in a boarding-house ? ' 


lie ctslccd 

She frowned. “ I suppose so. It mustn’t be a 
very expensive one. Oh, cela sarrangcra She 

smiled brightly. 

“ Why not take a tiny flat ? ” suggested lony. 
“Why not Buckingham Palace?" she asked 
scornfully. “ My good Tony, you do not realize the 
shallowness of my purse. Do you know that 

possess sixteen pounds pour tout puiagc . > 

“ I should dearly love a little Hat," mused Rose 
" It would be very cosy to have a little home: 
one's own. Why not?” She leaned fo'uard. 
“ Let me lend you the money to furnish viti, • 

Harold makes me such a generous allowance that I 
fould afford to give you at least sixty po 

start with." , , . , with 

•• Oh, I couldn't.” The girl shook her head 

decision. , ” 

“ But Rose says she would bkc a 

said Tony. “ Why not join forces and g 
in one ? ” He spoke half in jest, half in car«t 
“ Oh, Rose ! ” breathed the girl, and jj d , 

her hands against her breast. > 

... Oh, Rose ... you and the baby-.f >«u only 

would ! ” „ whv no t ? ” 

Rose sat up, a little breathless. ^^t o{ 

she exclaimed. " That was a a PPy y evdi VV as 

yours, Tony. I could keep •°^ 1 J hoxne together. 

out, and we could make a happy 
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Let us consult Harold first ; but I am sure he will 
consent if he knows that I have set my heart upon 
it." 

“ Oh, how happy we shall be ! ” exulted Veva. 
“ Rose, Rose, you are a darling.” She seized Rose’s 
hand and placed it caressingly against her own 
cheek. “ How good you are to me ; and I don’t 
deserve it, not a little bit." Her voice broke. 

“ Hush, dear," said Rose. “ Please—please, Veva. 
Tony, wasn’t that the car I heard just now ? " 

It was. To the accompaniment of the noisy 
welcome of the dogs Harold, Sybil, and Angele 
bustled in, vociferous for tea. It was a welcome 
diversion, and in the laughter and the merry tattle 
of the day’s sport the topic dropped for the while. 

“ A big fiasco ! " chuckled Harold. “ Nearly all 
the horses refused to jump. Most of them walked 
up to the hurdle and nosed around. Standing close 
to me was Dawkins—a small farmer close by. He 
got out of patience with the many failures, and 
roared . V ait a bit, my lads. Let me go and 
fetch my old cow, and I’ll have a try too.’ " 

S}d>il screamed with laughter, and so the chatter 
went on. The all-engrossing topic was taken up 
later on. lo Veva s relief the plan was favourably 
considered by Harold, and it was evidently not 
unwelcome to Sybil, who at once announced her 
intention of making a tour in Scotland with Zelliq 
should the proposal come into operation. A stray 
word of approval, punctuated by Tony, helped 
Harold to a favourable decision, and he gave his 
consent. The rest of the evening was spent in 
devising the ideal flat. Sybil promised a pretty 
Sheraton writing-desk, to be chosen by Rose 
Harold was disposed to be generous, and promised 
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a cheque of a hundred pounds towards the furnishing 
and an increased allowance to Rose. In vain she 
protested. 

“ We will talk it over to-morrow,” her brother 


said. 

“ May I, as a friend, offer my piano? ” Tony 
asked humbly. It is a good Collard and Collard, 
and it would be the means of saving its life if Rose 

and Veva would use it.” 

“ For the period of the war, then,” Rose laughed. 
“ We will borrow it, and-return it when you come 
back.” 

“ It is not a bad plan,” Sybil told her husband 
that night in the privacy of their room. ‘ ‘ My hands 
won't be tied, and I can go where I please. I 
shouldn’t have liked to leave Rose alone here, and 
she certainly wouldn’t have cared to travel about. 
Besides, that baby gets on my nerves, Harold. I 
hate to see it about, knowing what it is. Rose is a 
dear, and I am awfully fond of her, but it iea y is 
a most unpleasant position, isn’t it? ^ es > )' ou 
needn’t remind me that it was I who insisted upon 
her coming here ; but I couldn’t foresee the com¬ 
plications it would involve. Besides, eva an 
Rose are very fond of each other, and Ze ie oe=>n 
get on with either. After all, Zellie is my sister and 
has a bigger claim on me than either Rose or eva. 
Don't misunderstand me, old man. If Rose doesn 
like London she can return here at any time ai 


welcome.” _ - „ 

“ I wonder if London will suit Rose med¬ 
iated Harold. “ She has been looking like a g 

' at “5he will be as fit as a fiddle when she has occu¬ 
pation,'’ Sybil declared. “She is hstless and 
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delicate, T admit. But it is my belief that she is 
fretting after the convent.” 

“ The convent ! Why, she left it of her own free 
will,” argued Harold. 

“ What has that got to do with it ? ” demanded 
Sybil tartly. 

* * * * 

On the landing they paused, Veva and Tony. 
The girl looked up into the man’s face with serious 
eyes. 

“ I want to tell you, Tony, that I will take every 
care of Rose, and I will try to make her happy. I 
know you love her, that you feel it very hard to 
leave her, but, believe me, I will not fail to write to 
you about her and give you her messages. You 
shall know everything that will interest you.” 

” You are a dear little soul.” Tony took her hand 
and pressed it. “ This hot-tempered little girl has 
a kind heart.” 

He bent with a sudden impulse until his face was 
level with hers. She gave a sharp exclamation and 
drew back. Then she snatched her hand from his 
and lied lightly up the stairs. “ Good-night ! ” she 
called down happily, and disappeared into her room. 



CHAPTER XX ' 


All too soon the final leave expired. Harold stood 
on the threshold, his arm flung round his wife’s 
waist; she leaned against him, her head upon his 
shoulder. Little fluttering sighs escaped her, but 
her eyes were dry, and the frivolous chattel wit 1 
which she had hitherto propped up her courage was 
silenced. Zellie gave her hand to each man m turn, 
and lightly said her adieux ; she flitted out of the 
room, glad to escape the prevalent melancholy. 

Tony held Rose’s hand; he raised it to his lips. 
“ My saint, remember me in your prayers, he 

whispered with a catch in his breath. 

“ I will," she answered gently. “ Cod be wi 
you, Tony,” and she disengaged her hand. 

Veva stood by, Rose’s child in her arms, 
watched the farewell, her whole being passing out 
to the two in a great tide of love and sympa y. 
Yet with it all there mingled a tinge of bitterness 
of self-pity. He loved Rose, lie had eyes and ears 
for her alone; nobody else’s pain mattered, kosc 
must be shielded from pain, hers did not coun . 
this last moment of parting, she— Veva—wa 
impersonal to him as the chauffeur in the car w ai t> 

outside. , ,, 

So she said to herself. But even as t e 1 
flashed through her he turned to her wit 1 r1 ^ . 

outstretched hands. Her arms were ful , s e 
only smile up at him, her sensitive pride or 1 
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any outward expression of regret. But the smile 
was set, and her face was pale but for a breath of 
colour blown into the two delicate hollows of her 
cheeks. Tony put out his fingers and caressed the 
baby’s soft face ; he bent over it and endeavoured 
to trace the mother in the indefinite features of the 
child. So close was he to Veva that his head nearly 
touched her breast, and her pale face suffused with 
a blush that spread down to the white throat. Tony 
lifted his head and looked at her. 

“ Put him down for a minute,” he pleaded. 

Veva laid him in his mother’s arms and followed 
Tony out and on to the lawn. 

“ Veva,” he began, “ little friend, you will be 
good to her ? ” 

“ I love her, Tony.” 

“ I know you do. You will write to me of her ? 
Tell me how she looks, what she says of me. Talk 
to her of me sometimes, Veva.” 

“ Yes. Indeed I will.” 

“ I loved her, Veva—love her still; but not in 
the same way, perhaps. She is not for me, nor for 
any man. 1 bless her for tfih ideals she has raised 
in my heart; I reverence her all the more for the 
inexpressible suffering she has gone through. Will 
you tell her this when I am gone ? ” 

“ Yes. Trust me, Tony.” 

‘‘I do trust you. You are a sweet little girl 
and staunch to the core. It has been a comfort to 
me to know that she and.you are to live together. 
For you are her friend now, aren’t you?” 

“ Oh, do vry to forget that odious outburst of 
mine,” Veva said penitently. “ It was a misunder¬ 
standing -a hideous mistake. I believed . . 
Her voice trailed away. 
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« Who could guess the truth ? ” Tony exoner¬ 
ated her. “ Your loyalty to her as a nun revolted 
against her as the unfrocked and wedded nun. I 
understand. But now the tangle is unravelled we 

can only pity and reverence her.’ 

“ Tony ! ” Harold called from the hall. “ Hurry 

up, old chap. Time is up.” 

" Good-bye, Veva . . . dearest.” He bent to- 
wards her; • his eyes sank into hers, filled wit 1 
sorrow. He held her hands in a tight, warm pres¬ 
sure. “ God bless you—darling. 

And he was gone. Veva leaned against the 

window-frame while she listened to the murmur 
of the retreating voices, then came the thro - 
bing gust of the starting engines, the whirr of the 

doparting car. 

Gone! * 

***** 

5, Wemyss Street. 


You will see by the above address the reason 
why you have received no letters foi'the aa 
night. We are settled at last in this dear 
flat, and we are already quite at home. It is on the 

third floor of a commonplace-looking house 

quiet street off Mecklenburg Square, and it is qu 

a tiny flat, with a large sitting-room wojood 

bedrooms, a weeny kitchen, an< * a nfnrthirtv 

scullery which is also a bathroom. But all for ti y 

shillings a week. Are we not fortunate . 

We have managed splendidly, thanks tc, Harold s 

generosity and Sybils good nature. 

have believed a hundred pounds would g 

in making a pretty home. But Sybil has such good 

taste, and she has been tireless in running 
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search of bargains for us. You see, I can only spare 
time at the end of the day, for I work from nine till 
six. 

But this pretty home is my own, fancy! Rose 
insisted upon settling it all upon me in spite of my 
protests. I can't imagine why she insists upon me 
being the tenant. But, after all, it really doesn’t 
matter, for what belongs to me belongs to Rose. 

Nannie is still with us. There was no room for 

her in the flat, but the landlady who lives on the 

ground-floor was good-natured enough to let us a 

bedroom for her. Nannie does our housework in 

the morning while Rose takes the baby off her 
hands. 

Rose has not been very well lately. Dr. Beau¬ 
champ tells me that there is nothing organically 
wrong with her, but she is run down. Once he 
asked me if she were brooding over any trouble. 
Of course he supposes her to be a war widow. Poor, 
poor Rose ! 

Baby is a darling. He is five months old and 

he is really a bonny boy. I have grown to love 

him dearly, and he knows me quite well and holds 

out his arms to me when I come home. You should 

see the delicious flicker of a smile he gives me when 

I take him in my arms. How can I help loving 

hyn ? He is Rose s child, and I try not to think 
of that other. 

My work is easy and interesting. I sit and read 
letters all day long. But at six I return home. 
Home ! It has a perfectly heavenly sound to;me. 
bybil and Zellie are in town for a month. They 
are staying at a private hotel in Kensington. Later 
on they intend going to Harrogate for the winter. 

Rose sends her friendliest greetings. She bids 
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me tell - you that she prays for you night and 

morning. So do I. ... 

Your affectionate friend, 

Veva. 


Somewhere in France. 

Dearest Veva, 

I am much obliged by your generous parcel 
iust received. The socks are more than welcome; 
they are ripping, so soft and warm. To think those 
dear busy little fingers of yours have knitted them 
for me gives them a big value to my eyes How 
many thoughts of me did you knit m all those 

stitches Veva ? 

It was a happy thought of yours to have your 
little group photographed for me. But although 
your letters prepared me for the change in Rose 
was horribly shocked to see her looking so frail and 

ha fhe ld boy is a splendid youngster, and quite 
English in appearance, thank God! X am very 
much afraid that you and I will have to look 
after the little chap. If anything should happen 
to Rose I don't think either Harold or Sybil would 
cLe to have him. And you wouldn’t like to be 

parted from him now, would you ? ■ 

There is one thing in the photograph that drs 

appointed me. Your face is so bent over the boy 

that I can only see a fashionably dressed little head. 

That is too bad. Do have another taken and send 

me, will you ? Do ; there’s a dear girl. 

You have no idea how welcome your letters are. 

It is good to write so often and with such detail 

but you say very little about yourself. Improt 

your letters in that respect, mademoiselle. 
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There is much I should like to tell you—where I 
am, and so on, what I am doing; but of course I 
must not. 

Nothing very interesting yet, but, please God, 
we’ll send the Huns on the run before long. 

Love to you all. 

Yours affectionately, 

Tony. 


Sybil to Veva. 

Dear Veva, 

I am sorry indeed to hear of Rose’s ill- 
health, but I hope it isn’t as bad as you think. 

However, I hope to be in London at the beginning 
of next month, for we have changed our plans and 
think of going to Bournemouth for Christmas, as 
we shall probably be in London again by the nth. 
Zellie docs not like Harrogate, and would rather go 
down south, and really, now that Horold is away, I 
have no preference for any place. 

I shall try and persuade Rose to join us for a week 
or two. She ought to be able to leave the child, 
now that she is unable to nurse him. 0 

\ou did well to call in Dr. Beauchamp ; but he 

is a bit of a croaker, isn’t he ? So don’t worry 
unnecessarily. 

I daresay Rose mopes when you are away. I 

am sure a lively change will do her a world of 
good. 

Zellie isn’t at all well, poor child. She caught 

cold skating last week, and sht has quite a nasty 
cough. J 

What an early winter we arc having ! I can’t 
keep warm, in spite of a huge lire 
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Love to you both. 
Rose to buck up. 


Don’t work too hard. Tell 

Your loving cousin, 

Sybil. 


Veva to Tony. 

Dear Tony, 

Thanks for your letter of the first. I have 
been unable to answer it before, for Rose’s health 
has given me much anxiety lately, and I have had 
no time to write letters. 

I have been obliged to give up the Censorship for 
the present, for Rose must not be left alone. Dr. 
Beauchamp proposed a nurse. But what room 
have we for an outsider ? Besides, I should not 
care for Rose to have a stranger with her when I 
am strong and willing to nurse her. Hot heart is 
very weak, and for the last four days she has been 
in bed. To-day she is up for the first time, and she 
is beginning a letter to you. 

Oh, Tony, I am afraid. ... 

Yes; I love my. baby. But he is mine. Rose 
has given him to my care, and I don’t see where 

you come in at all. Tony, I mean to keep him. No 

one shall take him from me. 

Sybil came up to town a week ago and, as it 
happened, Rose was quite well that day. She had 
such a lovely colour and was so bright that I could 
sav nothing when Sybil scolded me for being a 
miserable little pessimist. Rose was invited to 
stay with Sybil, but she refused, and Sybil is not 

at all pleased. M1 , . 

Two days later Rose was taken ill again, and at 

one dreadful moment I feared a collapse. 
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There are times when I feel terribly alone, and 
. the responsibility alarms me. 

I am sorry you find fault with the photograph. 
It is such a good one of Rose and the baby, and I 
thought it didn’t matter about me. As to another 
photograph—1 am sorry, but I cannot promise that. 
Don’t be vexed, Tony ; only I would rather not. 

I am glad you liked the socks. Yes—I did think 
of you when I knitted them. 

Yours faithfully, 

Veva. 

P.S.—The enclosed letter is from Rose. She 
sat up writing so long that she was unable to finish. 
So I have sent it on as she wished. Kind regards 
from us both. 


Rose to Tony. 

Dear Tony, 

I understand from Veva that you have asked 
her for her photograph, and that she declines to 

have one taken. Here is one she gave me a couple 
of months ago. 

I cannot write a long letter, but it is my earnest 
wish to send you this, my last gift. 

I pray for your safe return, for your future hap¬ 
piness. The path which leads to it lies before you. 
\ ou are trending towards it unconsciously. In the 
near future you will see and recognise your goal. 
May you be very happy, dear friend ! 

I am troubled about Veva. She is a dear child 
and a most generous friend. But she cannot, will 
not realise that my release is at hand. Soon she 
will be alone. She has undertaken the care of my 
poor baby and she loves him. And the little valiant 
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soul will never give him up even if Harold and 
Sybil desired to keep him. But they will not. 

Veva loves him. So my mission here is at an 
end. At my death the income settled by Harold 
upon me will cease. Veva has thrown up her post 
to look after me. With the child on her hands she 
will not be able to resume her outside work. w 

Harold is a generous man, and although he resents 
the child’s existence he will not allow it to want. 
My ardent desire is that he shall continue the allow¬ 
ance to Veva that she may retain the guardianship 

Will you use your influence with Harold and 
persuade him ? ... 

Here the letter breaks off. 


Tony to Rose. 

DE Your letter and confidence in me have deeply 
touched me. Believe me, I understand your^anxiety 
and I will approach Harold about the guardianship 
of your child should the sad eventuality arise which 
you fear ; but God grant you are mistaken. _ 

Y I understand your kind allusion to the happiness 
which might perhaps be mine, but I «n hardly 
dare believe in it. But I shall put it to the test, 
and by this post I am asking Veva to become 
wife. If she gives consent there would be no need 

to speak to Harold about money matters. 

Your child shall be my son. I swear to you tha 

he shall be brought up as if he> were my awn. 
one shall ever guess that he had anyfather^ 
So let your mother-heart rest in peace. Your child 
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future will be safe in my hands. For your sweet 
sake he shall be as precious to me as if he were 
indeed my own. 

I am applying urgently for a week’s leave. When 
I see you we will discuss these matters together. 

Yours, 

Tony. 


Sybil to Harold. 

Harry Darling, 

We have just come up to town for a week 
only, so address your next letter to Hotel Windsor, 
Bournemouth. 

Zellie found Harrogate deadly dull, so I pro¬ 
mised her a round of shopping and a couple of 
theatres before settling down for the winter. 
Another reason that made me run up to town was 
that I wanted to see Rose. 

Veva wrote to me a week ago that she was getting 
nervous about Rose’s health. I don’t think there 
is much the matter. She is shockingly run down 
to look at—indeed, she looks almost transparent. 
But she does not complain, and was very jolly and 
bright. She won’t hear of leaving London, and 
was quite distressed when I urged her to come with 
us to Bournemouth. 

Veva looks well. She is really devoted to Rose, 
but the baby is her idol. He is getting quite nice- 
looking now. But that flaming hair inspires in me 
the greatest repugnance. One seems to visualize 
the father. It is really rotten upon poor Rose. 
Horrible ! 

Zellie and I have been to several revues lately— 
mostly American, and awful piffle. But Zellie 
seems to like that sort of stuff. 
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I am sending you the Gillette blades you asked 
for and the magazines. 

Love to Tony. Thank him for his letter. I am 
answering it shortly. 

Fondest love from 

Your affectionate Wife. 


Tony to Veva. 

Dearest Veva, 

How have 1 offended ? There was a certain 
coldness in your last letter which convinced me 
that, somehow or other, I have displeased you. 
But in what way ? I have wondered ever since. 

Did you think my request for your photograph 
too presumptuous ? Or was it the suggestion that 
you and I should share together the future guar¬ 
dianship of little Johnnie that annoyed you ? If 
it is that, let me explain. 

Johnnie belongs to you, of course. But, dearest, 
have you ever considered the impossibility of your 
carrying out your contract with Rose unaided ? 
Why, headstrong little girl, the little money you 
might earn wouldn’t suffice to keep you, the child, 
and a maid ! 

My proposal to share the charge was a tentative 
one. It was the clumsy hint of a proposal I wished 
to make. Will you marry me, Veva ?—if not for 
my sake, for the child’s ? Alone you would never 
be able to undertake such a responsibility, but as 
my wife it would be the easiest thing in the world. 
We both love Rose, and the child will be dear to 
us for her sake. Let me protect you both. 

Dearest, I can make you happy ; I am sure of it. 
You have never left my thoughts since we parted. 
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In a kind of vision .1 see you as you looked at 
me, your dear eyes filled with tears. Do you 
remember ? 

I am applying for a five days' leave, and very 
likely you will see me shortly, in a fortnight or so. 
If I come, will you marry me then—by special 
licence ? Write me that you will, darling. 

Talk it over with Rose. I know that she will 
advise you only for your own happiness. Think 
it over. I will take your answer from your own 
lips when I come. 

Yours devotedly, 

Tony. 


Veva to Tony, 

Dear Tony, 

The only answer I can give you now and 
always is No. I couldn’t think it over or talk 
it over with anyone, for it will always be No. Not 
even for Johnnie’s sake will I marry. I will trust 
to Harold’s generosity, and I shall manage some¬ 
how. 

If ever I do marry—a contingency which is 
very unlikely—it will be to a man who loves me 
entirely and whom I shall love. Marriage without 
love is unthinkable to me. Please never mention 
the subject again. Let us ignore it as if it had 
never been. 

Will you ask Harold for Sybil’s address? I 
believe she is in Bournemouth, but she has not 
written to us. 

Yours sincerely, 

Veva. 
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Tony to Veva. 



My Veva, 

Like a fool I have blundered again in my 

letter. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I love you—love you 
dearly. There is nothing in this world I desire 
more ardently than that you should consent to be 
my wife. That desire permeates every thought 

of mine. 

It is true that I loved Rose. Indeed, I love 
her still, but it is with an affection so utterly 
spiritual, so reverential, that it holds nothing 
of earthly passion. Her sweetness and purity 
made a great impression upon me, created in me 

new ideals, higher aspirations. 

Then you came. Gradually I learnt to know 
you, to see that those very qualities I idealize 
were united in you with all those little human 
characteristics that are so dear to me because they 
are the very essence of my little love. 

Darling, won’t you give me a word of hope . ^ 

I have just heard that I shall have five days 
leave, to begin on the third of January-a fortnight 
to-morrow. I should have liked to spend Christmas 
with you, but the married men must have their 

first chance for the holiday. 

It will be heavenly to see you both again. VY nte 

to me that I shall be welcome. I shall put up 
at the Russell, but of course you will invite me to 

spend the few days with you both, won’t you . 

Your devoted 

Tony, 
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Tony to Veva. 

Veva Darling, 

It was a great disappointment to me not 
to receive any news nor answer to my last letter. 
I have not even had a Christmas greeting It 
isn’t like you to be unkind, little girl. 

Harold shared his Christmas parcel with me. 
He tells me that you have not written to him 
lately. Sybil and Zellie are still at Bournemouth 
at the same address. We can’t understand why 
you have not heard from Sybil. 

Forgive my “ grousing.” But Christmas is a 
beastly time out at the front, and to be alone and 
forgotten. 

However, by the time you receive this I shall be 
counting the hours until I see you, darling. 

Your devoted 

Tony. 



CHAPTER XXI 

It was the second of November and All Souls 
Day. The city lay cheerless beneath a pall of 
weeping mist. Rose stood before the window; 
her fingers tapped lightly on the window-pane 
while she looked down into the wet street. 

Should she go ? Dared she ? Her heart was 
consumed with the longing to see the sanctuary 
once more, to kneel and pray in sight o t e com 

munity who were once her sisters. 

Why not ? Who would recognize her ? Drape 

a woman's head in guimpe and veil, shroud her 
in the straight habit and scapular-and although 
you may be intimate with hei appearance 1 
be so disguised that you will not recognize her 

The nuns at Bardwick would never connec ‘ 
thought the thin, elegantly dressed woman with 

little Sister Rose, who passed through the 

after the terrible exodus from Andemme. _ 

Nostalgia for the old life lay heavily upon Rose 
the spell^of the cloister drew her with an unpena* 
magnetism to kneel in the chapel, to 00 v 
the grille which divided convent from chapel and 
' watch those who had once been her sisters. 

With sudden decision she wen ° ^ vej | 

slipped on a long coat, fastened a reflection 

over her face and hat. She scrutinize 1 

in the mirror. A small pale face stared back at 

her; it had indefinite features, mdistinguisha 
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through the lace veil. Yes. She could see and 
remain unknown. 

Four o’clock! If she started at once she would 
be in time for Benediction. In a convent- the 
hours of routine never varied from year to year. 
Rose could count upon the service to be at five. 

She gave swift directions to Nannie, and an 
hour later saw her walking behind other wor¬ 
shippers through the outer gate which led to the 
Strangers Chapel. She went through, pushed 
open the door and went in. The beating of her 
heart threatened to suffocate her; her knees 
were weak and trembling. She tottered to a 
Prie-dieu and knelt down ; her body drooped ; 
her arms rested upon the rail, her head upon them. 
So she remained, semi-conscious, until the heavy 
thudding of her heart spurred her to life. She 
pulled herself together and looked through the 
grille. The sacristan was lighting the tapers 
upon the altar ; she genuflected as she passed into 
the sacristy. But she was a stranger to Rose. 

One by one the stalls were filled by the white- 

robed community, but she could see no familiar 

face^ The lay-sisters were filling the benches 

in the middle of the chapel. Only the stall of the 

Superior, separated • from the community stalls 
remained vacant. y ’ 


The p riest and acolyte entered, the organ began 
a short interlude, and a girlish voice floated down 
in a passionless invocation. At the same moment 
a door on the other side of the grille opened and 

rsis £?■ ; ; 4 
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An inarticulate sound escaped Rose. Mother 
Irminilda ! Mother Irminilda was Superior here ! 

Oh, to see her face to face once more ! She 
must see her. Mother Irminilda was charity itself; 
she would not refuse an interview to the disciple 
she had once loved. 

Benediction was over, and the chapel quickly 
emptied itself. Rose walked through the passage 
to the boxed-in enclosure which served as the 
doorkeeper's room. 

“ Sister," she asked timidly, " can I see the 
Reverend Mother ? " 

The fortilre closed her book, rose and led the 
way to the parloir . 

' “ Will you please wait here ? I will see if the 
Reverend Mother is free. What name shall I sa}', 

please, madame ? ” . 

Rose hesitated. Then, “ Rose, she said in a 

low voice. 

The sister disappeared, and Rose, nervous, 
excited, walked round the room. Everything was 
unchanged. The same twelve leather-seated chairs 
stood primly against the walls, the same °° s 
of piety lay primly upon the green tablecloth, 
the same photographs of the different conven s 
of the Order hung upon the walls. With a poignant 
throb of her heart Rose gazed at the photograph 

of the convent of Andemme. . 

Five minutes passed before the lay-sister returned 

“ Will you come this way, please ? ” - \ 

Rose recognized the way she was treading 3 
it led to the private reception-room of the Superior 
where she received informally her frien s an 

acquaintances. . , 

The door was opened and the sister retired. 
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Mother Irminilda was there, standing by the table. 
She waited with a courteous smile on her old, 
gentle face, a smile expectant of a stranger. Her 
kind eyes rested upon the veiled figure ; with a 
gracious gesture of her hand she invited Rose to be 
seated.' 

With trembling fingers Rose lifted her veil. 

M Mother ! ” she supplicated. 

The Superior recoiled. “ Rose ! ” she said won- 
deringly. “ Rose ! ” she said again, and this time 
her voice held a shocked compassion. “ Child, 
what have you done to yourself ? You are ill ? ” 

“ Ill and heart-sick, Mother. But I felt I must 
come back again to see my lost Paradise." 

“ You should not have come, Rose " ; the Superior 
shook her head. “ You chose your path; you 
cannot retrace it.” 

“ I know—I know." A sigh, burdened with a 
heavy sob, burst from her. " But I could not keep 
away—the yearning was too great." 

Mother Irminilda drew her chair close to Rose and 


regarded her with pity. 

“You look wretchedly ill, child." 

“ I am dying, Mother—I feel it. You were right 
when you told me that my vocation would permit 
me no happiness outside the convent. The nostalgia 
of the cloister is slowly killing me." 


“ But, unhappy child, the choice 
beseeched you to stay, to reconsider 
But you would not." 


was yours ! I 
your decision. 


Rose shook her head. ‘'Mother, you cannot 

understand. The two ideals warred within me_ 

the nun and the mother. The mother conquered. 
I had no doubt as to my duty; even now I have 
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" Your duty was that of obedience, the obedience 
which you vowed when you made your profession. 
You gave that obedience when it was an easy gift, 
but when the renunciation of your own will became 
difficult you abjured your vows. v Your faith in God 
was small indeed that you could not trust Him with 
your child.” 

“ Oh, Mother, give a little pity,” Rose implored 
with streaming eyes. “ I dared not remain a nun 
selfishly thinking of my own salvation, and oblivious 
of the salvation of the child that God willed should 
be bom of me. And yet there has not passed a day 
since'I left that my thoughts have not flown to dear 
Andemme, longing for the old dead days of innocence 
and devotion. It has been a sword of anguish this 
yearning, and it has worn out the scabbar o my 

poor body.” . 

“ If that is so the sacrifice of your vocation will 


)e all in vain.” . , 

“ No.” Rose smiled gratefully, and in a 

entences she related the meeting Vt^nld 

ind the promised protection of the c n • , 

s generous ; he will provide the funds necessary for 
ny baby's protection, but Veva will give him 
ove and care he needs,” she conclude . 

The Superior's face was austere as she hstened. 
fhe mention of the child as of one who had a legit 
nate claim to existence was distaste u 0 * . . 

Rose’s heart ached with disappumtmen • Th^ 
vas not the Mother she had once ove , , | 

vith reverential devotion, the woman \ 
etumed her affection with sweet ma er j. 

■tanding. This was a nun whose alien mentahty 

jarred her from sympathy with e . s . lb 'j • 
earthly instincts had conquered her spin 
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tions. Here was the Superior whose conception of 
perfection was based solely upon the triple vow of 
the religious life, who could not concede that holiness 
could live outside that life if the vows were once 
taken, then set aside. To her Rose was a creature 
who had set her own reason and will against the 
sacred traditions of the cloister, one whose faith 
had failed her in the crucial test. 

Rose’s intuition told her that a barrier—an im¬ 
penetrable one—had risen between her and the nun. 

There was a pause. Then Rose spoke. 

" I have no right to ask you, Mother, but I would 
like to know something of my dear—” “ sisters ’’ 
she was about to say, but substituted the word 
" friends.” 

The sisters of Andemme are nearly all in Spain. 
Sisters Amalie, Berthe, and Christine are dead.” 

“ Dead! ” Rose lifted a shocked face, and her 
eyes interrogated the Superior. 

” Yes.” Mother Irminilda answered the mute 
inquiry. " They trusted in God’s justice, and He 
took them to His mercy.” 

The hidden reproach stung, and Rose held up a 
piteous, protesting hand as if to deprecate a blow. 
" Mother ! ” 

The pathetic gesture touched the Superior with 
compassion. 

“ Poor Rose ! Poor mistaken little Rose ! You 
are not the only one who suffered from your defec¬ 
tion. It was the great sorrow of my life, for I loved 
you, mourned you, and I have never ceased to pray 

for you. Do you know I have still your ring in mv 
desk upstairs ? ” y 

Rose bent eagerly forward. " Mother! 'Give it 
to me, I beg of you—do give it to me ! ” 
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The Superior was about to refuse, but she was 
arrested by the entreaty of those shining eyes. She 
hesitated. 

f " What use would it be to you ? It holds no 

significance for you now.” 

"Do not believe that. Mother.” Rose’s whole 
heart beseeched in her soft voice. “ No one should 
ever see it. I would wear it on a chain under my 
dress. It should be my talisman against temptation. 

Mother, give it to me ! ” , 

The appeal moved the Superior ; her face softened. 
J “ Very well,” she said after a moment’s reflection. 

” Wait, and I will fetch it.” 

She was but a few minutes gone before she re¬ 
turned, and held out the little ring with its inlet 

cross. 


a 


u 


I give it to you, Rose,” she said gravely 
although the ideals which this ring sym o lze . 
you are dead. But let the memory of them revive 

your faith and the love of God within you. 

Rose took the ring and kissed it. Throug 1 a 
of tears she read once more the inscription cngra 
inside, the ring-motto chosen by her at the professio 
of her final vows-” Ecce Ancilla Domini. 

" Now go, dear child. You must notcome here 

again, remember.” The Superior too 05 

and led her into the passage ^ (- 0( j 

loge of the doorkeeper. There she ba ted, 
bless you.” She gazed down -to the soft„ eyes 

upturned to her. “ God bless you, h 

Rose watched the stately figure glide through the 

passage which led to the communi y ’ 

she retraced her steps through the corridor and 

passed into the street. 



CHAPTER XXII 


A sky of lead, a drizzling rain, a slimy street, an 
atmosphere of chill discomfort—but it was London 
once more, blessed, dirty old London ! 

At Waterloo Tony flung himself into a taxi, and 
his thoughts raced in anticipation of the sweetness 
of the welcome awaiting him. 

- She was shy, elusive, proud, this thorny little 
flower, but her sweetness was worth the winning; 
the waiting for. . . . How would she receive him— 
with frank kindliness . . . with shy embarrassment 
. . . with a distant friendliness ? He wondered. 
He pictured her once more as he saw her last—the 
girl Madonna with the child in her arms, her shining 
eyes soft with the sadness of the farewell. 

And Rose—the sweet fading rose whose petals 
were falling, to leave only the fragrance of a tender 
memory behind—how she would rejoice when she 
learnt that he brought with him the assurance from 
Harold that her child’s future was to be safeguarded 
by him. 


Poor white rose laid upon the altar of sacrifice, 
thrown later in the mire, to be stamped under the 
heel of a brutal miscreant! He could divine her 
.patient resignation to death. What had life hence- 

orth to give her, this poor exile ? Death was but 
the release from martyrdom. 

Wemyss Street at last, and here was Number 5 . 
The car stopped before a drab-coloured house 
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approached by three steps. In answer to his ring 
the door was opened by a sulky-looking girl of 
fourteen. 

“ Miss Langley ? " Tony asked. 

The girl stared at him with roving black eyes 
which took in every detail of his uniform. 

“ Third story—door faces the stairs. Ring the 
bell,” she said curtly, and she disappeared to the 
left, leaving Tony to find his way upstairs. 

Up, past drab-coloured walls, over faded crimson 
stair-carpet, until he reached the very top of the 
house. Before he had time to ring, the door opened 
and Nannie stood on the threshold. Her eyes were 
red-rimmed, her face mottled from crying, but it lit 
up with pleasure when she recognised the visitor.^ 
“Oh, Mr. Kent,” she exclaimed with relief, 1 
thought I heard some one outside. Please come in.” 
She stepped back to allow him a passage through the 
dark, narrow hall, and softly opened another door. 

“ Please go in, sir. Miss Veva is m there, she 

So quietly he entered that the girl at the other 
end of the room was unaware of his entrance, bhe 
never stirred. She was sitting near the window ; - 
her arms were flung outstretched across the tab e 
and her face lay hidden upon them ; her whole 
attitude expressed an abandonment to misery and a 
forlornness which evoked a burning compassion to 

her lover’s heart. 

“ Veva—darling ! ” 

At the sound of the voice so unexpected, so 
welcome, she raised her face and stared at him as 
if at a vision. Tony was shocked at the alteration 
that had taken place in her. There were dark nngs 
round her eyes, the small face was white and pinched, 
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her mouth was drawn into a line of weariness and 
pain. 

“ Veva! . . . What is it, Veva ? Why, dar¬ 
ling ! "... He advanced towards her. 

She rose and stood trembling, her hands over her 
eyes to hide the scalding tears raining down her 

face, her slender shoulders a-quiver with suppressed 
sobbing. 

Tony sprang forward, and his arms closed about 
her. 


There, there ! he soothed, and he held her to 
his breast and kissed her. She clung to him, and 
with the breakdown of her reserve she abandoned 
herself to the tempest of grief which shook her whole 
body, and in broken words, interrupted by hic¬ 
coughing sobs, she poured out her anguish and 
terror of the last week. 

“ Rose is dead! Dead! Think of it, Tony! 
She talked so often of death, but that it could be 
so close—ah, I never dreamt, I could not imagine » 
Who could telieve that in the space of one short 
hour one can pass suddenly from life into cold, cold 

dea l h ™’ Agam She broke down * 1,1 was alone 

with Nannie—all alone. Oh, my lovely Rose ! my 
darling Rose ! And I was all alone." 

.. l G °°^ 0d -/’ exclalmed Tony in consternation. 

or little Veva—and poor, poor Rose ! But 
where is Sybil that she is not here with you ? ” 

She has never written, and I haven’t her address 
wired to Heathfield, and asked them to send on 

w™e e d S to e H S> ,H U ' b r 1 haVe received no answer 

angered me" * ^ But n ° ° ne 

HamW \ haVe reCei I Cd n ° te ' e g ram —neither has 
Harold. I can vouch for that, for I saw him 
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yesterday only an hour before I started. Oh, 
my poor darling, what you must have suffered! 

“ I was alone," she said drearily. The misery of 
that loneliness had broken down the poor girl’s 
nerves. She clung to Tony with a pitiful gesture as 
a child seeking protection. 

“ Tell me all about it, love." 

Tony led her back to the sofa, and sat beside her, 
his arms still round her, his cheek against the little 

brown head on his breast. 

" Now, darling," he said softly. 

“ Rose had been so well latterly that I began to 
live in fresh hope. She even went to Mass on Sun¬ 
day, and returned very tired but happy. W e sent 
Nannie to Benediction in the evening, and Baby was 
asleep in his cot. Rose was lying on the sofa, rest¬ 
ing. We had a long intimate chat together, but 1 
began to notice that she looked tired. So I begged 
her to go to bed, but she bade me first play her 
beloved Pavane. 1 went to the piano, and I re¬ 
minded her laughingly—oh, my poor Rose ! that 
the Pavane had become an evening hymn, tor she 

made me play it every night. 

“ ‘ I love it/ she said. ‘ When I hear it I am 

being reminded of the unfailing justice of God, and 

I am contorted.’ She lay back with closed eyes; 

her hand was on her breast holding a ring to her lips. 

I recognized it as the ring which she received a her 

final vows—she always wore it suspended Dya^itt^ 

gold chain i*und her neck. ^J]j5^|%^tlthink 1 

she lay there is y> impressedmpoirme 


see her still." 

She paused. 

41 Well, dearest ? ” Tnny urged her. 
■' I played it to the end. and when 


had finished 1 
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paused with my hands upon the keys, meditating 
over the meaning of the Pavane. Then, suddenly, 
I heard Rose’s voice call out behind me, very sweet 
and clear, * Ecce Ancilla Domini! ' I knew those 
words were inscribed inside her ring. Very startled 
I turned round, wondering. Rose was sitting up, 
her eyes were open, looking past me, and her face 
was shining and tender. But, somehow, I was 
frightened, and I cried out, ‘ Rose ! Rose ! ' 

“ Before I could reach her she gave a little cry 
and fell back. I screamed and ran to her. But it 
was too late. I knew it. . . . They fetched Dr. 
Beauchamp. He was very kind, and helped me a 
great deal. 

“ I wish you could have seen her, Tony, as she 
lay in her coffin. There was an expression so 
angelic, so blissful, that it would have convinced the 
most sceptical of an after-life. One could see the 
beatitude in her face.” 


“ She was a saint,” Tony said reverently. 

“ Indeed she was ! Only half an hour before her 
death she told me in a sweet impersonal way that 
she knew she was doomed. She spoke of her ap¬ 
proaching death with a kind of buoyant triumph ; 
but said that she was glad that she had ben given 
a quiet interval to occupy herself with he: child's 
future, and to learn the lesson of forgiveness— for¬ 
giveness for that-beast! ” V ev a ground her teeth 
viciously. 


She knew that the little one fcr.wiom she had 
sacrificed so much would be protend. I promised 
her that I would love her child, bear with his faults 
forge all of his origin save that he was hers. That 

keep - G ° d hd ^ »e ! " Veva’s voicl 
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“ It is a pledge I also gave to Rose a few weeks 
ago/’ Tony said. “ Listen, darling. Rose divined 
my love for you, and in her unfinished letter to me 
she bade me follow the path which leads to happiness 
—meaning you. She sent me your photograph and 
wished me luck." 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the embarrassed girl. 

“ Rose begged me to use my influence with Harold 
to continue the allowance to you for the maintenance 
of the boy. I answered that, should you consent to 
marry me, Harold’s money would not be required, 
for Johnnie would be your child and mine. But I 
ought to tell you that Harold is prepared to act 
generously. That doesn’t matter. You are going 
to marry me, Veva.” 

“ No, no, no ! Don’t talk of marriage so soon. 
And poor Rose was buried only yesterday." 

Veva tried to disengage herself from Tony’s arms, 
but they tightened around her. 

“ Veva ! Can’t you ever forgive me that I once 
loved Rose ? Can’t you understand that what I 
gave her was the homage due to a saint ? The love * 
I offer you is not less fervent because it holds earthly 
passion as well as reverence. I love you, Veva— 
dearly, devotedly. Can’t you love me a little in 
return ? ” 

She looked up shyly at him, but beneath the 
ardour of his gaze the fringed dark lash fell upon her 
flushing cheeks. 

“ Marry me now—this week," he urged. “ It is 
no disrespect to Rose that you should become my 
wife and accept the protection of my name. Marry 
me—if not for my sake then for Johnnie’s. Let 
me apply for the licence to-morrow. May I, 
Veva ? " 
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“ It is too soon," she deprecated, and shook her 
head. 

“ Be reasonable, love. If I apply for the licence 
to-morrow, even then the formalities will swallow 
the best part of my leave. I should like to think 
of you as my wife, secure against all eventualities. 
If I were killed you would be a rich woman, Veva, 
free to marry a better man than me." 

“ Don’t! " She shivered. 

" I think you like me a little," he said fondly, 
and . his lips rested caressingly upon her cheek. 
" When I come back—if I do come back—I will 
teach you to love me as well as I love you." 

How good it was to feel this protecting love 
about her, to know that she was rain and sunshine 
to this man’s heart, that she was no longer alone, 
never again to be alone ! For even in the distance 
which was to lie between them his soul would be 
communicating his tenderness to hers. 

“ You will marry me, Veva ? " He tilted her 
chin with his finger so that her wet eyes looked 
up into his own bent yearningly upon her. 

" Yes," she breathed shamefacedly. 

His lips met hers and clung. In that first kiss 
she gave her heart, her little white soul, into his 
keeping. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


The train was filling fast. On the other side of 
the barrier which separated officers from men the 
military police assigned his seat to every man and 
' stepped back, as each compartment filled, to the 
next one vacant. 

Tommy was cheerful; his womenfolk bore 
themselves with stoic courage. Banker, coster, 
merchant, clerk, navvy—all the professions and 
trades were there, each man proud to sink his 
individuality in the rough khaki of the private, to 
pledge his life for the common cause of country 
and freedom. 

Tony held Veva’s hands in his; he drank in 
the sweetness of that parting in the wistful sadness 
of his wife’s face. In the days to come, when a lull 
in the monstrous roar and thunder of the guns 
would give him a second’s leisure for thought, he 
would see her thus, with her delicate reserve thrown 
aside—her love confessed, proudly acknowledged, 
in her lustrous eyes. 

His wife! Thank God for this chalice of happi¬ 
ness raised to his lips for one brief interval, to be 
henceforth steadfastly renounced until the day 
when those aspirations were realized for which 
he was now ready to give up both love and life. 

“ You will write every week, little woman ? " 
Tony said in a low voice. 
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“ I will write ever}- day and send you the whole 
budget once a week.” 

“ It is good to think that I am no longer a lonely 
soldier, and that I have a wife now to think of me 
and pray for me.” 

Veva’s eyes adored him. “ Tony,” she implored, 
“of course I don’t want you to be anything but 
brave, but oh, don’t be foolhardy — for my 
sake.” 


He laughed. ” That is what every woman asks 
her man,” he said whimsically. “ Be brave, but 
don’t run into danger. You darling ! Vou would 
not have me do less than my duty, Veva ? ” 

“ Ah no ! ” But her lips quivered. 

“ We arc out to cleanse the world of German 
Killtur and to scourge the Huns into some sense 
of morality. God help me if I don’t do my bit 
to avenge poor Rose upon that scum of the earth. 
Poor little broken rose ! ” lie said pitifully. 

“ Take your seats! ” warned the guard, as 
he walked down the platform. 

"God bless you, my own!” He kissed her 

once, twice, jumped into the compartment and 

leaned out of the window. " God bless you! 

Go down to ITomeleigh as soon as you can 

Hammond and his wife will expect you at the end 

of the week Get Maple to store the furniture, or 
sell it—whichever you please ” 

“ Yes.” 

Her brave lips were set in a fierce resolve to 
smother any demonstration of emotion. No tear 
no ign should tarnish this last perfect minute. 

The tram was beginning to move. Tony raised 
his hand to the salute. y aiSea 

Good-bye,' little wife » ” 
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; - “ God be with you till we meet again," cried 
Veva. 

She stood with body inclined toward him, her 
head raised, her eyes dewy and tender, her perfect 
mouth parted in a courageous smile. So Tony 
‘beheld her to the last as the train gained momen¬ 
tum ; it rounded a curve and hid him from her sight. 

She turned. Every line in her figure relaxed 
and drooped ; she moved heavily toward the exit. 
He was gone. Gone ! 

“ Oh, merciful God, spare him ! send him home 
to me—wounded, crippled, if it be Thy will. But 
spare his life ! " 

***** 

So we must leave them—Tony in the seeth¬ 
ing furnace of war, Veva to her daily agony of 
suspense, until, please God! England shall lay 
down the avenging sword with which she will have 
executed justice upon the criminals who have 
brought red carnage upon a peaceful Europe, 
violating every law of God and humanity. 

And the child . . . what will it become ? Of 
those two warring forces—heredity and environ¬ 
ment—which will conquer ? 

The bacteria of sin which wanders in the blood 
of one generation to another may have the power 
to poison the character of that piteous plaything 
of a cruel fate. Yet even in the immovable law 
of nature there lies a consolation and a hope. 
Most writers on heredity lay down the principle 
that children take from their mothers their intel¬ 
lectual and moral qualities. Michelet says : “ Tout 
fils tient de sa mere ." 

The child of so gentle and holy a woman as Rose 
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will sense the influence of those prenatal months 
of ceaseless prayer and intercession. Heredity 
will declare itself, the heredity of the mother with 
all its ancestral traditions of virtue and honour. 
That heredity will triumph. On it I stake my 
faith. 

The sacrifice of Sister Rose will not be in vain ! 
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